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HE world is informed every morning, with the 
utmost perseverance and ingenuity, how this 
Spanish-American war is proceeding. After a leisurely 
passage the Great Invading Expedition has arrived 
at Cuba. The convoys, the transports, and the 
hundred correspondents appeared off Santiago on 
Monday, and after a delay of two days the landing of 
the troops, we are informed, has been accomplished. 
The point of debarkation is eastward of Santiago where 
the country is held by the Cuban insurgents. All the 
fortified places both east and west of the city were 
bombarded by the American fleet in order to scatter the 
Spanish defence, while the actual landing was covered 
by a body of insurgents under Castillo. It would seem, 
therefore, that the invasion of Cuba has now at last 
begun, and we are promised great events in the imme- 
diate future. It may be so; but after our previous ex- 
periences of the American capacity for delay it is only a 
prophet or a Special Commissioner who would venture 
to predict when Santiago will fall. 


In the last ten or twelve years we have been assisting 
at what Carlyle called the ‘‘ devolution downwards” of 
Mr. John Morley. He was formerly a man of letters ; 
he has now forced himself to become a platform poli- 
tician. As a man of letters he always upheld the 
higher traditions of the craft. He never descended to 
anything interesting or familiar, and was never per- 
sonal or offensive save when discussing the Deity. 
But since he has devoted himself to platform speaking 
he has found out the truth of Disraeli’s maxim that 
personalities are the only interesting part of politics, 
and he has once or twice lately shocked his austere 
conscience (we imagine that he, like most of the rest of 
us, carries about the conscience of his youth) by cynical 
personalities. For example, at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Liberal Federation on Wednesday night 
at St. James’s Hall, he made a long and detailed attack 
upon the policy and performances of the present 
Government. But all of it fell flat. The criticism was 
thin and jejune; the only word of it that carried to a goal 
was the sentence in which he expressed his lively contempt 
for his opponents. When he talked of studying ‘‘ the 
physiognomy of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whilst the Secretary for Colonial Affairs is speaking, or 
the face of Mr. Balfour whilst Sir John Gorst is speaking,” 
every one burst into spontaneous laughter. The an- 
tagonisms of these gentlemen are so well known that 
they excite an amused interest. John Morley 
should devote himself to observation. General ideas 
are not his forte; the thoughts that wander through 
eternity have nothing to do with him, but he has a 
sharp eye for the petty failings of his fellows. He 
should cultivate the faculty with his well-known assi- 
duity and amuse us. 


better control or he will come to grief. He is an able 
man; he would have made a great success as Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, and he deserved to be successful ; 
but his domineering irritability and the rasping tongue 
gave his enemies what is known at chess as ‘‘a winning 
advantage.” And now, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he is beginning to let himself go, to the dismay of 
his best friends. On Wednesday evening he was the 
chief guest at the Mansion House and congratulated 
himself on this year’s budget, which had excited ‘‘ as 
little real controversy” as any budget in the memory of 
man. This was all right enough and excited the ready 
applause of his hearers. Then Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, warming to his work, went out of his way to 
attack Mr. Chamberlain ; ‘‘ there was something in the 
atmosphere which provoked a Minister, when he had 
nothing to say on his own department, to turn to 
foreign politics.” The attack was uncalled for and 
impertinent, and we are much mistaken in Mr. 
Chamberlain if he does not, sooner rather than later, 
read Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a lesson on the 
advisability of minding his own business. Of course, 
Sir Michael went on to flatter Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ the 
only man who was competent to speak on foreign 
politics ;” but when he declared that our diplomacy 
during the last twelve months had not been un- 
successful, he said what none of us can believe. A 
partisan speech, with such defects, is unworthy of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 


The Encznia or Commemoration of University Bene- 
faction took place on Wednesday morning at Oxford in 
the theatre of Archbishop Sheldon. The public orator, 
Dr. Merry, was at his best, and the grace and fulness 
of his latinity was never seen to better advantage than 
in the Creweian Oration. Of course he praised the late 
Dean Liddell in conventional terms and Lewis Carroll 
with the accent of a personal admiration, ‘‘ from the 
fount of whose genius no bitter drop has ever come.” 
He spoke less happily of Burne-Jones, ‘‘ Quanta gratia, 
quot veneres cum illo extingui videntur,” and then 
strained his rhetoric beyond all measure in praising 
Gladstone. It was not enough to say that the whole 
world seemed to be poorer through his death. He 
went on to tell his. hearers that in all the stress of 
his public duties Gladstone had cultivated letters, 
which was, of course, the reverse of the truth. Mr. 
Gladstone never wrote a line that will live as literature. 
He has no more claim to be regarded as a contributor 
to letters than Marie Corelli or Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
But Dr. Merry was not to be restrained by facts, nor 
was his enthusiasm to be confined by his own powers 
of rhetoric. He ended by applying to Gladstone the 
words with which Tacitus erected an imperishable 
monument to Agricola: ‘‘ Quicquid ex hoc viro amavi- 
mus quicquid mirati sumus manet mansurumque est in 
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animis hominum, in zternitate temporum fama rerum.” 
The worst of it all is that Gladstone has not found a 
Tacitus to speak of him in deathless words—his singer 
is a Canon MacColl. 


The decision of the First Lord to abandon the naval 
manceuvres for the present year is not very satisfactory, 
and, in the face of the facts, is difficult to explain. The 
coal burnt during the manceuvres does not exceed 50,000 
tons, and it appears that just double this amount is even 
now leaving Cardiff weekly. We are told that the 
Admiralty have exceptionally large stores, which they 
do not wish to reduce unduly ; but has it occurred to 
them that it is possible to buy coals at a slightly 
enhanced price—even Welsh coal—in the market? It 
is pretended in some quarters that the manceuvres are 
no great loss, and this is certainly true if they are con- 
ducted after the fashion of the exercises of 1897. But 
manceuvres well-planned and conceived, and properly 
executed, are of inestimable importance. The resources 
of our dockyards are tested at the mobilisation, and a 
considerable portion of the 40,000 seamen and stokers, 
who would otherwise pass half their time of service on 
shore, receive experience at sea. The improvement in the 
efficiency of a mobilised fleet after ten days’ or a fort- 
night’s work is something marvellous. We notice, with 
regret, the absurd delusion which appears to prevail, 
that it is enough to build ships and enlist men. Sea- 
training is everything in a navy. 


It would be another matter if our great fleets in per- 
manent commission executed such manceuvres as are 
executed by the French Mediterranean squadron almost 
every week of the year. The search for an enemy, 
target practice under battle conditions, torpedo-boat 
attacks, the tactics of blockade, and the handling of 
a large fleet in fighting order at high speed, could 
perfectly well be rehearsed away from newspaper 
correspondents in the Mediterranean. The material is 
there; the power to employ it to such good purpose 
is wanting, because the Foreign Office splits up the 
fleet into half-a-dozen weak detachments, which are 
sent in opposite directions. In this way the value of 
the war training given is impaired, and grave risks 
are deliberately encountered, for a fleet divided in 
this manner would stand little chance if war did 
happen to come at all suddenly. It is a fine and 
ironical comment upon the First Lord’s action that 
Sir G. Clarke should be able to declare in this year’s 
‘* Naval Annual, ‘‘ We alone neglect to include applied 
naval science in our system of naval education,” and 
to point to official reports which cheerfully tell us that 
‘our knowledge of systematic scouting is limited.” 
Argal, abolish the manceuvres, and save coal. What 
does scouting matter ? 


Lord Hood’s proposal to rearm the ‘‘ Admiral” class 
has much in its favour, but more against it. Those 
who have sailed in these ships are perfectly well aware 
that they could not be brought up to our present re- 
quirements by any tinkering. They are poor sea-boats, 
and miserably protected. But they once steamed 
fast, before their boilers went out of repair, and 
are very heavily armed. They are useful ships for 
work within reach of harbours still, and the sixty-seven 
ton guns with which they are armed are good weapons, 
if a little antiquated. To bring the ‘‘ Admirals” really 
up to date would require a cutting in half and lengthen- 
ing of each ship by thirty feet, to enable her to carry a 
longer belt and good protection for her auxiliary 
battery, new engines and boilers, and the addition of a 
forecastle forward. The cost would be anything be- 
tween £150,000 and £200,000, which, for the six, 
works out at £1,200,000 or so. For this we could 
have two new battleships, such as the Yankee 
‘* Alabama.” On the other hand, France is rearming 
ships of the same date as the ‘‘ Admirals,” and re- 
placing guns as good as their sixty-seven ton weapons 
with the newest pattern of artillery. The question is a 
difficult one, but the Admiralty, which is certainly not 
disposed to radical changes, is sure to pronounce 
against rearmament. It will pooh-pooh the new 
French guns as it extols the exquisite simplicity of our 
muzzle-loaders. 
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Lord Rosebery’s friends are exceedingly ill-advised 
in the persistent efforts they are making to reinstate 
him in the leadership of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery had his chance and failed lamentably—largely 
on account of his good qualities, no doubt, but these in 
no way diminished the magnitude of his failure. Sir 
William Harcourt succeeded him, and is still actually 
the leader of the Liberals. The attempt to displace 
him is not only highly discreditable; it is also not in the 
least likely to succeed. Sir William Harcourt may not 
be an ideal leader, but no one ever accused him of 
being lacking in cleverness: and with all the forces of 
the party in his control, he is not going to be forced out 
of the saddle by the unskilful rider who was himself 
thrown. When the present Government goes to the 
country, if the Liberals should win a victory at the 
polls, Sir William Harcourt will be the man who will 
have won the victory, and he it is who will have a right 
to the spoils. He has striven hard for the Premiership 
all his life. It is mean to seek now to deprive him of it 
when at last it may be within his grasp. 


There is no doubt that the Rosebery party rely very 
largely upon Court influences to attain their end, and it 
is now put forward by them that at any rate there is no 
need to do anything until after the next General 
Election. Their calculation is that in the case of a 
Liberal victory Lord Rosebery will be sent for instead 
of Sir William Harcourt, and that the present leader of 
the Liberals will thus be jockeyed out of his position. 
If the Court has lent an ear to such a base suggestion 
it is as well that a plain word should be said now upon 
the subject in order that future mischief may be avoided. 
A proceeding of this kind will not be tolerated by the 
nation. It will arouse the deepest disgust amongst 
honourable men of all parties, and will strain their 
loyalty to a dangerous extent. We do not say that our 
German Court is incapable of the petty meanness 
which it would imply; but we trust that there are 
enough honourable men with influence in high quarters 
to prevent the trick from being successful. 


The House of Commons never shows to less ad- 
vantage than when discussing ecclesiastical questions. 
It was, however, rather the opposition than the House 
which made itself ridiculous in the debate on the 
Benefices Bill. Mr. Samuel Smith is a dreary cotton- 
spinner who is usually one of the champion bores of the 
Commons. To do him justice, whatever his speech 
may have been, it was not dull; the good man was too 
desperately in earnest for that. But why he, a Non- 
conformist, should wish to prevent the Church from 
carrying out one reform because she does not at one 
and the same time attempt others, it is not easy to see. 
Of Sir William Harcourt’s Protestant tirade we find it 
difficult to speak with patience. Mr. Davitt had some 
ground for complaining of his sneers at Catholics ; but 
in truth this egregious speech was no more than a bid 
for the Nonconformist conscience. His own follower, 
Mr. Robert Wallace, in one of the wittiest speeches 
heard of late years in the House, showed the absurdity 
and folly of trying to float the Liberal party into 
popularity on the cry of ‘‘No Popery.” Sir William 
will hear of that speech again when the question of 
the Liberal leadership comes up. It is odd how in- 
tolerant your advanced Liberal can be. 


To the superstitious, the sad catastrophe attending 
the launch of Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Albion” will have 
been full of significance. The vessel plunged into the 
water unchristened, and did as deadly work in the very 
moment of its birth as might result from an engage- 
ment with some fellow-leviathan of the deep. That the 
hapless crowd of sightseers brought the disaster on 
themselves is no doubt true. But the authorities 
cannot escape a large measure of moral responsibility. 
Warning notices that the position was dangerous 
were posted, and if a crowd could be trusted to display 
ordinary intelligence, such a warning would be 
sufficient. But om an occasion of this sort the de- 
sire to witness an imposing function and to get a 
glimpse of royalty would dominate the minds of the 
mob. The police should have been in sufficient force to 
prevent the crossing of the line of safety. When we 
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remember how large a part of the crowd was composed 
of women and children, we easily understand that the 
difficulty of keeping them back would not have been 
insuperable. The truth probably is that the police 
and every one concerned were as ignorant as the mob 
itself of the magnitude of the risk. Otherwise they 
would have spared no effort to scare the people into 
safety instead of being content with a warning which 
passed unheeded. 


The political crisis in Italy, of which the seriousness 
could not easily be exaggerated, is the Nemesis of 
ministerial intrigue, incapacity and self-seeking. With 
all his shortcomings, Signor Crispi at least displayed 
statesmanship. The Marquis di Rudini has never been 
suspected of any quality so rare. He returned to office 
at a time when Signor Crispi’s popularity was undermined 
by disasters in Africa, and he has held office ever since 
by surrendering principle and self-respect to Radicals 
who were prepared to rend him at the first opportunity. 
His cabinet was chameleon-like, and the only mystery 
about it was the retention of the portfolio for Foreign 
Affairs by the Marquis Visconti Venosta, a Conservative 
and a gentleman. The Foreign Minister could not have 
been ignorant of the manner in which the Premier was 
warding off the attacks of the Radicals, and, as a matter 
of fact, agreed to continue in the Cabinet after its Radical 
element had been materially strengthened. But for the 
desire of the Marquis di Rudini to avoid offending the 
Extremists, the recent riots would not have assumed 
such serious proportions. After the mischief was done 
the Premier realised that, in the interests of the country 
and the monarchy, strong measures must be taken to 
stamp out the revolutionary propaganda. A Bill brought 
forward last week for this purpose demanded powers in 
dealing with the press, with meetings, and with sus- 
pected persons, which struck at the very elements of 
freedom. The Radicals promptly took up the challenge, 
and scared the Marquis di Rudini into resignation. 
The Ministry escaped a Parliamentary Adowa by re- 
treating in sight of the enemy. 


Before the outbreak of the Graco-Turkish war we 
ventured to speak from our own knowledge of the 
bravery and soldier-like qualities of the Turks, and of 
the small chance the undisciplined, volatile, boastful 
Greeks would have of beating them in a fight. General 
Miles, the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
army, was in Thessaly, and has summed up his im- 
pressions of the two nations in equivalent terms. 
‘*What I saw of the Turkish soldiers convinced me that 
they are the most effective in the world; while, as for 
their opponents, I came away from the country feeling 
that the glory of Greece had departed—that she is 
living to-day on the past.” It is the reflection which 
every thoughtful man must bring back with him who 
has lived in the midst of the two nations. 


The Navy League got hold of a capital notion when 
it decided to hold a conference on the adequacy of the 
Navy and the Food Supply ; and the notion was well 
carried out. The conference, which was held at the 
United Service Institution last Thursday, was addressed 
by such experts as Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Wilson on naval matters, and Mr. 
Yerburgh on the national food supply. It was an 
interesting consensus of opinion, but the general tone 
was more disturbing than stimulating. Still, it is as 
well that the British public should be disturbed when 
the subject matter is our national defence, whose 
inadequacy in almost every point of view the conference 
experts demonstrated. The Navy League must see to 
the diffusion of the speeches among the people. It 
will not do to bottle them up in the League’s archives, 
and the audience which attended the conference was too 
small for publicity, and comprised, for the most part, 
the already converted. 


Germany refuses to give Canada a place amongst 
most-favoured-nations in the new commercial treaty with 
Great Britain. That is Germany’s pettifogging way of 
penalising the Dominion for having destroyed the 
iniquitous international compacts which prevented the 
Briton from favouring the members of his own house- 
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hold. If Germany imagined that Canada would be 
scared by this retaliation she was mistaken. Canada 
acted with her eyes open, and she does not fear 
Germany, because Germany is much more anxious 
to sell to Canada than to buy from her. The inde- 
pendence, the dignity, and the courage which have 
marked the action of the Dominion should encourage 
the friends of Australian federation to persist in their 
efforts to secure the unity of the Southern Colonies. 
From the opposite point of view the plight of New- 
foundland, vividly shown as it is in the official corre- 
spondence published this week, should serve the same 
end. Newfoundland has remained outside the North 
American federation, and has had to sell her birthright 
to a private contractor in order to escape bankruptcy. 
‘*Such an abdication by a government of some of its 
most important functions is without parallel,” is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s comment. 


Mr. Consul Bourne’s report on the commercial 
potentialities of Southern China has now been followed 
up by that of the Blackburn Mission, which Mr. Bourne 
accompanied. The bulk of the volume is formidable, but 
should not prevent any one who is in any way concerned 
with the future of British trade from mastering its con- 
tents. It affords a unique insight into the peculiar 
value of the rivers of China, and urges that every 
available waterway and lake in the Empire, without 
exception and with no restrictions as to place of call, 
should be thrown open to steam navigation. Of all 
waterways, of course, the Yangtse demands first atten- 
tion. The Blackburn Mission Report declares that 
the further opening of the Yangtse is a national 
question: ‘‘ It is of the first importance from a political 
point of view, since its upper waters are approachable 
via Burmah-Yunnan trade routes, and to establish our- 
selves at some point above Sui Fu would mean the 
command of the whole Yangtse Valley, in the event of 
serious complications on the Lower Yangtse.” Two 
things, in addition to the effectual opening of the 
waterways, seem necessary. First, an increase in the 
number of British consuls in China; and, second, a 
larger measure of Government protection for British 
trade enterprise. Only Government support can, the 
Blackburn report suggests, secure the privileges for 
British commerce which its keenest rivals now enjoy. 


Exit Mr. Leiter: enter Mr. Armour. The agreeable 
intelligence comes from Chicago that within a very 
short time all the cash wheat in the country will be 
held by Mr. Armour—that to this gentleman, indeed, 
the whole of Mr. Pillsbury’s and Mr. Peavey’s holdings 
have been already transferred. The ‘‘cash wheat in 
the country,” it may be explained, comprises no small 
portion of the breadstuff on which we shall depend for 
our supply until the thrashing of the new harvest. So do 
the blessings of Yankee civilisation impress themselves 
on a grateful world, and make us look forward with 
eagerness to the world-wide extension of the might and 
influence of the Stars and Stripes. By the way, the 
Yankee Constitution boasts its particular capacity for 
furnishing a receipt for the ‘‘pursuit of happiness.” 
Such curious ideas of happiness does a mighty, free 
and independent republic cherish! To toil and scheme 
day and night in a dingy office for new dodges where- 
with to deprive the world’s poor of bread is a con- 
ception of bliss into which it is not easy for dwellers in 
the effete Old World to enter. 


The Statistical Department of the Customs continues 
to show itself the most vigorous and intelligent of our 
public information bureaus. It has just issued the 
Annual Statement of Import and Export trade for the 
past year, or, to be more accurate, for the past five 
years, for the volume now contains comparative details 
of the imports, exports and re-exports for each year of 
the last lustrum instead of the latest year only, as in 
former publications. By this change the handiness and 
practical usefulness of the Annual Statement is much 
enhanced, and ‘‘form at a glance” in the country’s 
various industries is ensured. The volume this year 
contains other improvements, for which the student 
will be grateful. They show that one State Depart- 
ment, at any rate, is alive to the need for placing the 
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facts of our trade before the public in as complete and 
vivid a form as possible. Concerning the details thereof 
we need not trouble our readers now; the main features 
of our commercial decadence have been dwelt upon 
month by month in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” but as the 
Annual Statement gives a more extended view than the 
monthly returns, we may extract the following com- 
parison between 1893 and 1897. The value of our 
imports has increased in the period from £404,688,178 
to £451,028,960, while the re-exports thereof have 
only increased from £58,878,552 to £59,954,410, and 
the exports of home produce have only grown from 
$218,259,718 to £234,219,708, and had not ’93 been a 
year of exceptional depression, the growth in our ex- 
port trade would have been even less marked. Ninety- 
seven is actually six millions less than ’96. 


The passage of the Aliens Bill into law would deprive 
Conservative candidates in East London of so attractive 
a ‘‘draw ” (for electors think nothing of what has been 
done, only of what is to be done), that it might be sup- 
posed that the Government’s hand had rather been 
forced by Lord Hardwicke. But that is not quite the 
case. The present Ministry is sincerely in favour of 
legislation on these lines, and while there was possibly 
no anxiety on their part to bring forward the matter at 
this precise moment, their acceptance of the Bill, once 
introduced, was ungrudging and quite genuine. The 
facilities afforded the mover plainly showed as much. 
Should it not be possible to find time to pass the Bill 
through the Commons this session, there is little or no 
doubt that Mr. Ritchie will himself introduce a measure 
on similar lines next year. 


Lord Hardwicke, with a discretion beyond his years 
and a knowledge beyond his peers, took his stand on the 
real case for his Bill—the insanitary conditions, more 
especially in respect of over-crowding, induced by the 
alien settlement. All the rest contented themselves 
with what may be called the political arguments—the 
ratepayers’ pockets and English labour—arguments 
which, while making a possible case for the Bill, do not 
make a strong one. The cogency, on the other hand, of 
the over-crowding argument cannot be overrated, as 
every honest social worker knows. The intelligence of 
Lord Grey’s opposition may be gaged from his inability 
to see any need to prevent these aliens from coming and 
over-crowding because we have laws for dispersing 
them when they have over-crowded. 


The coarse fishing season has opened fairly well. 
Naturally the fish are not yet in very good condition ; 
and the many anglers who consider the close season too 
short will wait for another month before beginning 
operations, and be rewarded for their patience by 
catches in greatly improved condition. Perch so far 
seem to have recovered most from spawning, and are 
reported in a very fair state. Pike, of course, may be 
left for at least three months yet, in spite of the legal 
permission. The condition of the rivers is excellent. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins has been stirring up the magis- 
trates of the Eastern Counties, none too soon, over the 
question of allowing bail to accused persons committed 
to the Assizes. His protest against the present almost 
universal custom of refusing bail might be repeated 
with advantage on every provincial circuit. The Nor- 
wich Assizes this week give us a specimen of the 
conduct of the petty magistrates in this matter; ina 
fairly neavy calendar of accused persons only one was 
allowed bail pending his trial. Magistrates seem to act 
upon the assumption that bail is an exceptional thing, 
and that the onus of proof of its advisability rests 
upon the prisoner. Justice Hawkins very properly 
reverses this, and lays down the rule that bail should 
be the general rule, and that the onus of proof against 
it should rest upon the police who oppose. it. The 
necessity for bail will appear all the greater when it is 
considered that a large proportion of these committed 
persons are acquitted when they come before a jury. 
It is not a comforting thought that hundreds of persons 
whose innocence is ultimately established are always 
lying in our prisons awaiting trial. Time enough to 
send them there when they are proved guilty. 
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SAINT PROPRIETY. 


“ES recent prosecution of a publisher at Bow Street 

brings into prominence the attitude of legal 
England to publication of knowledge on one branch of 
human physiology and psychology. Every one knows 
vaguely that what is called mind and what is called 
body act and react on one another, and that dis- 
ordered appetites are at once an index to and a result 
of the mutual play of disordered organic functions and 
disordered mental functions. With the history of these 
lamentable and progressive changes we have become 
familiar in the cases of inversions of the drink appetite 
and of the food appetite, because the law has not put 
its barbaric taboo on knowledge of the stomach or of 
the palate—even though the knowledge be published at 
a cheap price. With regard toa third set of inverted 
appetites, ignorance is almost universal, although from 
every medical, moral, and social point of view they are 
precisely parallel in their progressive history—arrested 
with ease only at the beginning—and in the mental and 
physical disintegration with which they are associated. 
A considerable body of knowledge relating to them, 
however, actually exists. Ploss, in Holland, one of 
the greatest anthropologists who have ever lived, 
gathered together from hospital and legal reports, 
from the customs of the oldest and of the most 
modern civilisations, from the savages of every 
colour and climate, a vast mass of information, 
much of which he embodied in his classical treatise, 
**Das Weib.” Charcot, one of the subtlest of French 
observers, has collected from his modern practice and 
published much of the greatest importance on this 
subject. Krafbt-Ebing, an Austrian physician of world- 
wide fame, has written a treatise on ‘‘ Psychopathie 
Sexualis,” which describes aud classifies the disorders 
of the sexual appetites with the single-minded devotion 
of a systematic botanist, and his superb volume has been 
translated into English and published by a well-known 
firm. Mr. Havelock Ellis, an Englishman thoroughly 
well known as the editor of a series the special object of 
which has been to popularise scientific knowledge 
drawn from all European sources, and himself the author 
of several luminous volumes simplifying the recondite in- 
vestigations of specialists on subjects remote from sex, 
has also written a volume on the subject-matter of 
Ploss and Kraft-Ebbing and Charcot. His Lo1don 
publisher was in consequence prosecuted by the London 
police as the publisher of an ‘‘ obscene libel ;” part of 
the public was insulted in Court for not, like the 
magistrate, anticipating the decision of a jury; the 
‘* prisoner” was committed for trial, and released only 
on most substantial bail, and after the magistrate 
risked turning the defending barrister into a witness for 
the prosecution. 

We have not the advantage of an exact knowledge 
of the particular book in question; moreover, as this 
individual case is still sub judice, we have no wish to 
pronounce the work fit for decent persons to read, 
even although Sir John Bridge has paved the way 
for us by his dictum that it was unfit for decent women 
to read. Wecan assure that magistrate and his like 
that if this particular volume is at all similar to the 
works of the standard authorities upon sexual inversion 
it must abound in descriptions of facts at least as 
disgusting as the facts of delirium tremens. But we 
suspect that the objection to them is not that they are 
disgusting, but that they relate to the functions of sex. 
To our mind, and to the minds of most people who 
are not specialists in anatomy, details concerning the 
pulpy structure of the mass of fat and blood and proto- 
plasm we call the brain, details of the humours and 
pigments of the eye, details of the coats and glands of 
the stomach—in fact, details of the gross matter 
that is our bodies—are all repellent. The brain is 
as disgusting as the muscles. the blood as horrible as 
the liver, and the nutritional viscera are no more plea- 
sant than the viscera of reproduction. When we add 
to the study of structure the study of function, and to 
that the study of disordered function, the natural horror 
increases. None the less, who doubts the importance 
of a widely diffused general knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology? We do not demand that 
knowledge should be confined to doctors, that the 
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treatises containing it should be published only in the 
argot of science and at a price suited only to the pockets 
of the rich. Ifa man would spread knowledge of the 
stomach, he may do so in any form of language, abstruse 
or popular, which pleases him, and he may charge a 
guinea or a penny for his book. One exception is made 
by law and by ignorant opinion. 

Slow, slow, through the ages has been the progress 
of the battle for free knowledge against compulsory 
ignorance. In the old tradition, eating of the apple 
gave man a knowledge of good and evil; but the devil 
is an unfair bargainer, and it is only from century to 
century, fragment by fragment, that there has been 
wrung from him what was supposed to be the price of 
the fallof man. The great governing institutions, the 
princes of the Church and of the State, the law, the 
hierarchy of medicine, have all striven that man, 
although fallen, shall remain as ignorant as before the 
fall brought with it its tremendous compensation of 
choice. Greater minds in every age have fought, and, 
piece by piece, have added to the range of what may be 
made known without penalties. In the present century 
gigantic strides have been made, thanks to Darwin and 
Huxley, to Bradlaugh, and with him a set of petty 
martyrs, the very ridiculousness of whose protests 
illumined the principle behind them. We can now, 
without fear of prison and penalties, discuss the 
existence or the attributes of the Almighty, the 
sacraments of a Church or the conduct of its 
priests; we may discard revelation, 
Scriptures, or exalt false gods. We may criticise 
the Queen or advocate a republic; we may push 
the limits of political controversy over the edge 


of abuse ; we may publish anything, in any form, in. 


science, in art, or in letters, quite irrespectively of the 
relation of our views or new facts to received views 
and accepted knowledge. All the taboos have been 
removed except the taboo on sex. Sex and its func- 
tions, orderly or disordered, are removed to an under- 
world, where, in the blighting darkness, every foul 
fungoid growth flourishes, and where, in dense com- 
pulsory ignorance, good and evil are scarcely distin- 
guishable. The mental side of it, in the silly distortions 
of epicene novelists, alone is allowed free publication. 
If a book dealing with sex is not a story, or a poem, or 
a treatise, the language of which is unintelligible to 
those without a special training, and the price of which 
is prohibitive, it is as dangerous to publish it as to 
break into a house. Meantime the evil results, to in- 
dividuals and to the State, of ignorant confusion 
between vice and disease, between natural instincts and 
corrupt passions, grows apace. 


IN MEMORIAM EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


O-DAY we must do reverence, and say farewell 
to another of the great spirits of our time. The 
painter, who for his generation ventured genius on the 
great art, the imaging and making his own of the 
mythologies of the race, has been snatched away ; 
and the exquisite brain and hands, busy till yesterday, 
are a little heap of dust. 

If there are times when the Kingdom of Heaven 
suffers violence and must be taken by storm, there are 
constantly such moments for the arts ; for they must be 
revivified by frequent invasions and assaults from 
without. The waters of imagination recede and leave 
one of them stranded, and must be let in again from 
some neglected and unlikely source. Painting, with 
us, fifty years ago, was in this perilous state, become a 
kind of painting-mongering, a production of insignifi- 
cant illustrations and ‘‘ family landscapes.” The spirit 
was moving elsewhere, and the painters had not so 
much as heard of it. The poetry of letters, with a new 
passion of vision in Keats and Tennyson, had welled 
up abundantly, but painting lay dry. At such a moment 
innocent violence was called for to break the degraded 
moulds, to bring in the recovered spirit with an 
amateur’s daring ; to take up the instrument fingered 
and thrummed by sleepy tradesmen, to startle it with a 
new song telling of desire and the glory of the 
earth. 

Rossetti was the poet who worked this miracle, and 
his pupil was born into a world well prepared for him. 
His shy spirit- might, unhelped, never have essayed to 
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bridge the gulf, but the confident prince and tyrant of the 
arts was there before him; the air was all eager and 
attentive under the magic voice of Ruskin, and his 
generous hand was ready to help. There was, there- 
fore, no struggle or time wasted in beating about, the 
painter had to begin later in life than was convenient 
the training for his craft, but the part of his mind 
was clear; he began in a shielded, secret world, and 
remained to the end of his days untroubled by 
what might be doing outside. Thus, hardly knowing 
perhaps in his ardour how much he escaped and 
ignored, he attacked, as the most natural thing in the 
world, the painting of mythology. Here his instinct 
surely led him to what must ever remain the supreme 
province of painting. The example of letters sophis- 
ticates not a little in this matter the view of many 
modern painters. The emotional advantages to a prose 
writer of the modern setting or the historical setting are 
countless ; for a painter of dramatic subjects the dis- 
advantages are enormous; the reason being the poverty 
of his art in the means of narrative exposition. If he 
invents a modern story, he must spend all his ingenuity 
in explaining the incident. How much better to take 
those situations known to all, whose before and after 
are present to the mind, enriched already by a hun- 
dred commentaries, and upon that text to write his own 
interpretation. Delivery from the Dragon, the Mother’s 
worship and the wondering hope of wise old men about 
the birth of a new child, the Beggar Maid enthroned, 
the Days standing on the glassy firmament, with the 
new-created clans of birds and fishes, of clouds and 
human creatures in their hands—these, not novelettes, 
are the subjects for the painter who essays the more 
complex ranges of his art, sweeping as they do into one 
focus a hundred stories. 

But if an inspiration of dramatic and lyric poetry was 
thus carried back into painting, the criticism of another 
art was also brought to bear—that of architecture, the 
idea of a more comprehensive design, of painting that 
should make its goal not the dzbelot, but the decoration 
of wall spaces. Beside Burne-Jones was William 
Morris, in whom a fine bullying energy was so oddly 
mated with a feminine taste in art, but who had the 
dream of an architecture enriched, as in Gothic times, 
by legend and poetry. The architect was missing in 
the group, but in the painter’s work the architect’s, 
designer’s impulse was vividly present in structure and 
repetition of parts, in exercises of the art of numbers, 
such as the ‘‘ Golden Stair,” like a fern with its fronds 
turning upon itself, in his passion for the intrigue of 
line, for everything that coils and tangles, in water and 
smoke and flame. 

In how wistful a temper did those two powers of his 
art, the poet’s and the musical apply themselves to 
reimagining the legends! He came, it is said, of 
those shy peoples who linger on the hills and margins 
of our country; if theirs by blood he was doubly 
theirs by spirit and the contagion of poetry; only 
not theirs in the sustained labour and power he dedi- 
cated to an imagery that tells of the passion for beauty 
and of discouragement before life. To dream of the 
triumph of battle, but to set forth defeated when the 
trumpet sounds ; to be filled with the sweetness of love, 
but to lament over its forfeit before its age has come ; 
to remain spellbound outside the lists; to go to sleep 
as others to business and adventure ; to have chambers 
ready for sorrows as for the most honoured guests, 
meeting them on their way lest they should mistake 
the road ; to flatter Death—these were the impulses of 
his birth as a poet, and the harder he strove to cast his 
art in the heroic mould the more certainly they betrayed 
themselves. He was like a merman, who should strive to 
nurture the changeling children of his thought upon 
the earth, sending them to court, to camp, to service ; 
but wherever they dwell the springs come up brackish, 
seaweed grows in their gardens, and everything they 
say and hear is confused with a sound of waves. 

But to this temper how beautiful the world may 
be! Ifthe fields are greener to the eyes of the con- 
demned, to those pilgrims and haunters of earth, never 
at home in it, ‘‘ transported for life” from some other 
star, self-sentenced to defeat and death, flowers, the 
visit of spring, gentle faces are like a reprieve. Obli- 
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a tree’s shadow, stations among the desperate hills 
where mirrors are framed in forget-me-not, bowers de- 
fended by impenetrable tangles of the rose, shutting in 
histories full of sleep—these are the hiding-places, and 
the Evening Star the deliverer, passing over ‘‘ hilltop, 
treetop, headland” with release for the cities sprinkled 
beneath her feet, and the cool drifting of her robes. 
How all this imagery will appear to new generations 
it is not we who can say, though two periods of unjust 
depreciation may be thought to have paid its debt to 
mortality. For each band of youth there is some wizard 
who opens the gates of the dream-world, and youth 
itself, its desires, the spirit’s fashion of the moment 
conspire to make the vision glorious. After, when the 
mood changes and another spell is cast, these conspiring 
forces fall away, the art is judged, and the fashion is 
judged. To many who were boys twenty years ago, 
he whose wand has just been broken was the 
magician ; he showed us what our eyes were longing for. 
We may have become more critical since, we may have 
worshipped, with reason, many an art unknown to us 
then or not understood, but that experience is not 
repeated twice. Who is the opener of the gate for 
the boys in this year of grace? Only themselves can 
tell. I wish them such a moment as was ours when we 
saw Zhe Days of Creation, The Mirror of Venus, the 
Beguiling of Merlin, all that secret world of imagina- 
tion suddenly disclosed ; and I cannot think that the 
day will ever come when Medea, Hypsiphile, the lady 
in the Chess Players, the Sleepers in the Garden Court, 
Psyche, or she who, 
‘* like a dreary spright, 

Cald by strong charmes out of eternall night, 

Had Deathes own ymage figurd in her face,” 
will fail to have their votaries. The fountains of Padua 
and Florence will never run dry, and the garden they 
watered in the north will be visited. D. S. M. 


MONTE CARLO. 
I. 


UTSIDE, the cold mistral and the hot sun have 
cleaned the air of every particle of visible vapour, 
and now, except on the far horizon, the contours of the 
world strike hard against empty space. The vaporous 
draperies of the north are gone, and the naked earth is 
like the photograph of an unveiled mondaine. From a 
little plateau in front of the Casino all the details of a 
beautiful effect beat against the retina with a painful 
insistence. The long, varied contour of the hills against 
the sky line; the bold valleys, carving the eastward 
landscape into overlapping promontories; their little 
tributaries twisting between olive groves into what 
should be the distance; the nearer masses of splendid 
buildings, glittering with glass, tricked out with 
fluttering ribbons and framed in the green and gold 
of orange trees;—all these you recognise, by an in- 
tellectual effort, to be in themselves superb, in their 
disposition almost beyond the cunning of a stage- 
manager. Nearer still, in the foreground of the 
Casino, the long lines of palms, the agaves and 
flowering aloes, the patches of turf assiduously 
watered, and the flaming parterres, the brilliant crowds 
marshalled from the Restaurant de Paris to Ciro’s as 
the whole company is marshalled at the close of a 
ballet—these are the sumptuous properties of a magni- 
ficent spectacle. Where shall one find so much to 
praise, so little to charm; where be so critically alert 
amidst the materials for such a dream ? 

The most distant hills are masses of stone as plainly 
sculptured as if you saw the forces of nature at work 
with chisel and file ; the furthest edges show their grey 
scars and brown lichens in precisely the colour-scheme 
of the nearest; the cleft precipice reared above Monaco 
is an exact copy of the two boulders that the workmen 
are posing under the nearest tree; the palaces are as 
self-conscious as the provisional drawings of their 
architects ; the gardeners bustle round the flower-beds 
like scene-shifters, and the price tickets’ are scarcely 
out of the ladies’ hats. Here, as all along the French 
Riviera, the landscapes are a series of brilliant adver- 
tisements. Except that their details leap out at you 
more aggressively from the distance, they are in no 
whit superior to their counterfeit presentments on the 
posters of the Paris-Lyons-Marseilles Railway Company. 
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There is wanting some synthesising kindliness, some 
co-ordinating atmospheric film. Only the blue sea and 
the blue sky are unashamed in their nakedness, each 
bluer for the other’s blueness, each empty and effulgent 
—images of an eternal self-content that makes the poor 
show of the land a foolish tinsel. 

It is an old observation that life on the scene of active 
volcanic disturbance affects the character and institu- 
tions of a people. Why rear grand palaces and en- 
during monuments when the pleasant fields are a mere 
scum on the effervescing earth? How take thought 
for to-morrow when to-day may bring the end? A 
frail and gilded prettiness replaces the austere strength 
of other regions ; in buildings, in utensils, in the very 
garments of the people, decoration outruns design, and 
flimsy materials are blazoned with a superficial splen- 
dour. There is the cult of all ephemeral beauty, of the 
wine that bubbles almost straight from the grape to the 
cup, of the blossoms that fall before they fade, of things 
that die but do not grow old. In a paradox of polite- 
ness, they will say to the honoured guest, not how 
young you are, but how old you must be, how different 
from us all in this fleeting world. 

The volcanoes of the Maritime Alps are silent now, 
although sometimes the forces sleeping at their roots 
turn, and the whole coast shakes like a wind-blown 
carpet. From Vesuvius, round the great curve to 
Spain, the ‘‘eternal” hills are like mobile features 
stilled for a moment in the phase of adream. As you 
‘watch them you feel that the repose is a delusion, that 
the lines and peaks, the scars and cliffs, are not the 
slow work of time changing imperceptibly through the 
ages, but of yesterday’s activity, to be altered to- 
morrow. 

This subdued feeling of terrestrial impermanence is 
the psychological keynote of the Riviera, and it is con- 
tinuously intensified by the contrast between land and 
sea. The chances of climate make the land a scene of 
perpetual change. The snow on the hills comes and 
goes more rapidly than white clouds melt and reform in 
the skies. The seasons are disorganized, and though 
summer reigns three-quarters of the year, in the other 
quarter summer and autumn, winter and spring succeed 
one another many times in a month. The routine of 
the flowers that further north passes in slow, sweet 
procession of spring daffodils, summer roses and autumn 
marigolds, here whirls by, circling giddily a dozen times 
a year. The population of visitors changes from day to 
day, as death takes those who have come to die, as 
health sends back others to the toiling places of the 
world, as pleasures scorch out some, as the spirit of 
change puffs others to new scenes. The land is always 
restless, impermanent, unsatisfied ; the wonderful tideless 
sea, blue in the softest breezes, blue when rainstorms 
come, and bluest of all when the cold mistral blows, 
is for ever self-sufficient and content, a reproach and a 
despair to the restless Jand. On the shore of sucha 
sea the stateliest Norman churches would seem foolish 
impertinences; on the shore of such a sea the most 
solemn metaphysician would close his chapter on the 
‘unconditioned ” with a foolish laugh and take to 
throwing pebbles ; the grave historian would find his 
procession of the ages no more worthy than the week’s 
history of bud and flower and fruit. And on the shore 
of such a sea the wisdom of the nations has built and 
endows a great Temple of Chance. 

There are those who call the Casino at Monte Carlo 
a plague-spot of the earth and the moral pest-house of 
Europe. That view, no doubt, is the inevitable reaction 
to Monte Carlo of moral natures nurtured in relatively 
permanent environments. It is impossible to imagine 
the Casino as an institution in an English country town 
or Scots borough where, year in year out, century after 
century, the rooks build in the same trees and the 
church bells ring at the same hours. There it is not 
chance, but what is called law, not the freaks of fortune, 
but enduring habits that are elevated into a creed and 
sanctioned by the devotion of a people. Here in Monte 


Carlo, where the unchanging sea is an enduring satire 
on man’s poor attempts at permanence, and where the 
land has even more than its usual impermanence, the 
whirling pith ball with its inconsequent but inexorable 
results to the decorated throng adoring it, is the true 
soul of the place. 


To be gay when you win, to be gay 
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when you lose, and to set down good fortune or ill 
fortune not to your skill but to the chance of the table; 
these are the rules of the game in the Casino, and they 
focus the rules of the greater game of life outside. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY.—IV. 


ATIONAL Granaries do not exhaust the subject of 
our food supply. They are necessary to protect 
us against the worst dangers of famine, in case this 
country should be at war with a naval Power; and, if 
Mr. Chapman’s scheme of Government storage for 
2,000,000 quarters of British wheat, with the necessary 
cleaning, drying agi grading services, be carried out, 
the granaries wou. to that extent aid British agri- 
culture. British agriculture would also be aided by 
national granaries if the State arranged to fill them as 
far as possible with English wheat. 

But much more than this is wanted if the question 
with which I opened my second article is to be satis- 
factorily answered, and our vanishing arable land is to 
be restored. I need not repeat the statistical facts 
I have already given, showing the shrinkage of our 
wheat lands, nor need I again point out the manifest 
advantages to the country of prosperous grain farms. 
Let us rather now discuss the question, How is the 
retrogression in our wheat cultivation to be checked? 

But, first, what degree of progressive cultivation 
ought we to expect? I am not going to contend that 
England should grow the whole of her bread supply. 
To do so would mean keeping probably nearly eight 
million acres under wheat crop each year, and therefore, 
on the rotatory system, thirty million acres in arable 
cultivation. This is equal to three-eighths of the total 
area of the United Kingdom. Such a result could 
doubtless be done; but it would also doubtless mean 
the bringing under cultivation of lands not eminently 
favourable to wheat production, and would therefore 
involve a certain amount of economic waste. But I 
do not advance even this proposition with dogmatic 
assurance. The average yield per acre in Manitoba 
(which is in the very first rank of wheat-growing 
countries) is 20°3 bushels ; in France it is 16°9 bushels ; 
in Hungary, 13°6 bushels; in the United States it is 
only 11°7 bushels; in European Russia it is as low as 
4°6 bushels. Yet these two last-mentioned countries 
export much more wheat than all the rest of the 
world combined. Now, if we go back to the fifties 
in this country, when over four million acres were 
under wheat crop each year, the average yield was 
more than twenty-seven bushels to the acre; and it is 
dificult to believe that all the land which at that 
time was not under arable cultivation would, if culti- 
vated, have yielded very much below the figure of the 
cultivated land, or that if the four million odd acres 
had been increased to eight millions, the average yield 
of the country would have been anything like as low as 
is that of the United States to-day. This much at 
least we may confidently affirm: as many acres as 
were profitably cultivated in the fifties could be culti- 
vated to-day, allowing for a certain time and expendi- 
ture for the bringing back to their former excellence of 
the acres abandoned and deteriorated. Four million 
acres (instead of the present 1} million acres) should 
be our minimum wheat-sowing each season, and 
we should then grow at least half of the breadstuff we 
need for home consumption. For the rest, let us go to 
Canada and the other wheat-exporting Colonies. 

How is this extended cultivation to be made profit- 
able? The wheat acres have shrunk because the 
farmers could not under present conditions cultivate 
them profitably. Those conditions are the result of 
acute foreign competition in countries where the agricul- 
turist is not burdened to the same extent as in England, 
considering the system of free importation and low 
cost of transport of the foreign wheat to this country. 
The present conditions, then, must bealtered. Cobden, 
when he agitated for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, said 
that British agriculture would continue to be protected, 
though the import tariffs were removed. He claimed 
that freight charges would suffice to give a natural pro- 
tection to the English farmer against his foreign rival. 
This natural protection no longer exists; grain is now 
carried by steamships, sometimes practically as ballast, 
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always at such low rates that the freight makes hardly 
any perceptible addition to the cost of the grain on the 
English market. Internal transport charges in the 
country of production are also so low as to be almost 
nominal in relation to the price. To make matters 
worse, the cost of carriage in England of English grain 
is by no means low; it is not only very far above the 
carriage cost of foreign grain in relation to the distance 
traversed, but it is often actually higher, in spite of the 
very few miles it has to travel compared with the 
thousands of miles the foreign grain travels. As a 
startling and significant instance it may be mentioned 
that the cost of bringing wheat from New York to 
London is positively less than is charged on grain from 
Liverpool to London. I do not propose in this place to 
enter into the complicated question of railway rates, 
though I see no reason to doubt that English railway 
rates might be cheapened. But any possible cheapening 
of railway rates in England would do little to affect the 
present question. It would lessen one of the heavy 
burdens which at present weigh upon English agricul- 
ture, but it could not do away with the fact that ocean 
freight has now become so low as no longer to afford 
the necessary protection, or, indeed, any protection, to 
the English wheat grower. 

The necessity for protection remains ; for it must not 
be supposed that because English wheat lands are 
much more prolific than the lands of most competing 
foreign countries, that the English farmer has on that 
account any adequate protection in the fertility of his 
soil. Though the foreign lands are less prolific than 
the English, they are also very much cheaper to 
cultivate. Take our great competitor, the United 
States, for example. According to calculations based 
on the figures relating to twenty-five thousand farms, 
checked by the returns of four thousand experts, the 
total cost of wheat production per acre works out as 
follows:—In the New England States, 84s. ; in the 
Middle States, 75s.; in the Southern and Western 
States, 45s.; in South Dakota, 35s. 8d. Now the 
estimates for England run from roos. to 160s. per 
acre. I am inclined to think the latter figure ex- 
ceptional, since it would mean that, save in very 
prolific seasons, the farmer would be losing money 
even if he sold his wheat at gos. a quarter; and there is 
every reason to believe—we have the farmer’s own 
word for it—that wheat can be profitably grown at 
40s.a quarter. But let us take 100s. as the English cost 
per acre: it is still clear that the doubly prolific yield is 
not sufficient to put the Englishman on an equality 
with the Western farmer, whose expenses are less than 
half. The English wheat grower is handicapped: he 
cannot meet the foreigner on equal terms even in the 
English market ; and among the burdens which handi- 
cap him are the tolls which he is called upon to pay 
directly in rates and taxes, and indirectly in tithe and 
rent for the maintenance of the State. It is only fair, 
therefore, that the foreigner should pay toll when he 
comes into our market. It is monstrous that the 
foreigner should be free where the native citizen is 
mulcted. 

So we come to the harmless, necessary tariff on im- 
ported wheat and flour, the bare mention of which 
among ordinary vote-catching politicians and pseudo- 
economists is greeted with ashudder. Why? Because 
the people must have their Cheap Loaf. Is it not 
about time this cant of Manchesterism were decently 
buried? Cheapness is a good thing, under certain cir- 
cumstances. It is by no means a good thing under all 
circumstances. It is not a good thing, for example, 
when it is achieved at the cost of sweated labour. And 
it is not a good thing when it is obtained at the cost of 
the destruction of such an industry as agriculture. It 
would be worth paying a good deal to keep our agricul- 
ture prosperous. Cheapness, moreover, is of less 
importance than wealth and the ability to purchase ; 
and prosperous agriculture means added wealth to all 
classes in the community. A rise in the price of bread 
is an unwelcome event for poor people, if it is a sub- 
stantial one; but when it is not substantial, and when 
it is only the price paid for better wages and greater 
security of employment, it is by no means a thing for 
the working classes to dread; while to the middle 
classes it is practically a matter of no concern. Whe 
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politicians talk at large about Protection and the Dear 
Loaf they forget (if they have ever troubled to think 
about it) that a halfpenny rise in the price of a quartern 
loaf only adds a sovereign a year to the expenditure of 
a household of normal size. 

And a tariff on foreign breadstuffs sufficient to correct 
the present inequality wherewith the English farmer is 
handicapped in the English market would not in all 
probability mean more than a halfpenny addition to the 
quartern loaf. The probability is that it would not 
mean that. If, for example, a duty of five shillings a 
quarter were placed upon foreign wheat, and that duty 
were added to the price, it would involve a rise of 
exactly a halfpenny in the quartern loaf—a matter 
which the country could easily ignore. But what would 
really be the probable effect of such a duty? England 
is the only important market for foreign wheat, and, as 
a consequence, foreign wheat growers, if they wish to 
sell in that market, have to accommodate their prices to 
the scale of the cheapest wheat of equal quality com- 
peting with them. It is this economic rule which has 
caused prices to fall so greatly in recent years. It is 
therefore to be presumed that all those foreign com- 
petitors who could possibly do so would cut their 
prices so that they might pay the duty, and still compete 
with the English wheat. In that case the general price 
of wheat would not be affected, and the consumer would 
be as well off as heis now. But in that case, it may be 
contended—the argument has actually been used 
against me—the English farmer would be as badly off 
as he is now. Not so. Presuming that English 
farmers were growing half the wheat needed for English 
consumption, the other half coming from over seas, 
and paying a five-shilling duty, would add to the National 
revenue a sum of three and three-quarter millions a 
year, contributed by the foreigners who make their 
living in our market. The justice and the needs of the 
case would demand that this sum be applied to the 
relief of the present heavy burdens upon agriculture ; 
thereby the cost of production of English wheat would 
be so much lessened and the purpose of protection 
would be attained; the farmer and his men would 
flourish, and the urban consumer would not be a penny 
the worse. 

I have taken five shillings a quarter as the hypo- 
thetical amount of the tariff, as it is generally considered 
by experts to be sufficient, and: it is a good round sum 
to work upon. But it should not be adhered to rigidly. 
If it were adopted as the standard for imported wheat, 
then only half a. crown should be charged on Colonial 
wheat, while from a country using a depreciated 
currency, such as the Argentine Republic, which has, 
by reason of that currency, a practical bounty in its 
competition with gold-using countries, the five-shilling 
duty should be increased, the increase being calculated 
to serve the purpose of a countervailing duty against 
the paper coinage bounty. Instead of a fixed duty the 
old sliding scale system might be revived, and though 
that system would complicate the work of the Customs 
and the calculations of the market, it would have the 
advantage of steadying prices and of mitigating the rise 
in the years when the crops of exporting countries are 
short. Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 


DEER FORESTS, THE MOORS, AND SOME 
RIVERS. 


“TRE Twelfth is, still many rounds of the clock 
ahead of us; but it is not too soon to mention 
that the tidings from the forests and the moors are 
cheerful. The winter was open. In many parts of the 
Highlands the snow-line of December and January 
never fell lower than it often is in October and in 
March. That helped the deer. They were not obliged 
by hunger to make raids into the farm-yards, in the 
valleys, at dead o’ night. Even on the higher peaks 
there was always fodder to be found. Thus, it is ex- 
pected that stags will be lusty this autumn, and fair 
game early in the season. Strange to say, it is 
asserted that the men who wish to acquire the right 
of shooting them are becoming fewer year by year. 
Mr. Watson Lyall, a thorough sportsman of the ‘ancient 
school, fears that it is because nowadays, when a bevy 
of fair ladies are likely to appear on the grouse moor 
at luncheon time, men are disinclined to endure the 
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toils of stalking, which sometimes, if they are taken in 
earnest, fill the day. Perhaps Mr. Watson Lyall 
speaks truly; but one is not convinced. If deer. 
stalking is going out of favour, how is it that the 
rents of the forests are fixed on the principle that 
each head in the ‘‘ probable bag” is worth 430? The 
theory on which the rent is fixed was never more 
exacting than that. Not many years ago, indeed, the 
owner of a deer-forest thought himself well off when his 
agent arranged for him £25 a-head of the stags which 
the place was expected to yield. Therefore, even if 
some sportsmen are become so sybaritic as to prefer 
leisure to a ‘‘royal,” there must be others who still 
think that deer-stalking is the best of sports. Other- 
wise the owners of the forests would not now be as 
prosperous as they themselves, or their ancestors, have 
ever been. The rents would not be maintained if the 
demand for the forests were slackening. To be com 
pelled to reflect in that direction is reassuring. A 
manly sport would be gone if the red deer were no 
longer stalked. 

The weather of winter, which has been favourable to 
the deer, should have been unfavourable to the grouse. 
Usually a mild winter is the cause of grouse disease; 
but thus far all the moors are reported healthy. Frosts 
or other inclemencies, when such adversities are natur- 
ally due, are supposed to kill off the weak birds and the 
wounded. It is understood that if those are not killed 
off disease will. be widespread in the season which 
is to follow. Why is there no word of disease now ? 
In the view of some gentlemen of commercial mind, 
the explanation may be that at this time of the year it 
is not to the interest of the Highland lairds that 
disease, if it is abroad, should be known. That 
suspicion does not suffice. The lairds are honest 
towards their agents in the region of St. James’s, 
and the game-keepers are candid with their masters. It 
may always be taken for granted that a moor is not 
stricken with disease if it has a clean bill of health in 
town. Misrepresentation would not be profitable. That, 
however, is not the chief point. Commerce is great; 
but it is not so interesting as the phenomena of nature. 
There should have been grouse disease in Scotland 
now ; but there is none. That fact must impel the 
experts to revise their theories as to its origin. Clearly 
it comes not from the anemia of weak birds surviving 
by aid of mildness in the winter months; clearly, also, 
it is not traceable to lead poison in wounded birds. 
What the cause of it may be a casual observer cannot 
presume to suggest; but a certain stage of negative 
knowledge is gained in the discovery that the strange 
malady is due neither to poverty of blood or a wound 
nor to any artificial state of the heather which is pro- 
duced by the lack of frost. A more important con- 
sideration is that on most of the moors in Scotland the 
grouse, like the Gypsies on the Borders and the Red 
Indians in America, are a diminishing stock. A few 
years ago the rent of a moor was fixed on the principle 
that each brace of birds in the ‘‘ probable bag” was 
worth 25s. This summer moors are much in demand 
on the principle that each brace is worth £2. Last 
year 600 was. cheerfully paid for three - months 
tenancies of moors which yielded only 150 brace. This 
year the anxiety of the wealthy is even more com- 
placent. One would not mind those alarming figures 
were it not for the thought that millionaires will pro- 
bably cease to seek grouse at the cost of their weight 
in silver if the grouse do not continue to be forth- 
coming in sufficient coveys. If the Highland landlords 
are wise, they will strengthen the stock on their moors 
by a frequent infusion of blood from the wolds in the 
north of England. 

This year, it is interesting to learn, most of the seekers 
of autumn quarters tend towards the east of Scotland. 
The West Country and the Central Highlands have ac- 
quired an evil name. . For this the physicians in Harley 
Street are responsible. They say that it rains much less 
on the east coast than it raineth elsewhere ; that it is in 
the east that the climate is most bracing ; and that it is 
to the east, therefore, that their patients ought to go. 
There, 
in Fife, I caught-my first trout; there, on the Dee, my 
best salmon. There, in Forfarshire, in Kincardineshire, 
and in Aberdeenshire, have I bagged many fish and 
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birds and beasts. All that, however, is little to the point 
as seen by the London physicians, who begin by per- 
suading sportsmen and their wives that they are patients, 
and end by an insolent denial of what is known at the 
Meteorological Office, just over the Park in Victoria 
Street. No storm on the west coast or in the Central 
Highlands is comparable for bitterness with the three- 
days rain which, in the east, ushers in the Lammas 
Flood. On the east of Scotland, when it rains at all, 
the rain is no child’s play. It isa penetrating deluge 
bearing rheums and fever on its spears. When the 
wind in these regions is in the east there’s the devil 
to pay; and there’s the doctor, who, being immediate, 
is rather worse. On the west coast and in the Central 
Highlands the rain is more frequent, and_often frozen ; 
but it is always bland, and invariably less insistent. 
We must all rejoice to learn, as one does from Mr. 
Watson Lyall, that the value of salmon rivers is rising. 
Mr. Watson Lyall says that any one who has a good 
water to let can have almost any rent he likes to ask 
for it. Through Scotland run some of the best streams 
in the Unitdd Kingdom. When Scotland has practi- 
cally realised the excellence of her salmon rivers, she 
may think of her trout streams also; and then it will 
be to Scotland, instead of to Hampshire, that one will 
repair when a week’s holiday is possible. 
W. Hopscson. 


A PAGAN MOON. 


_” utmost leisureliness the great sun droops towards 

the horizon. With ruddy opulence he draws slowly 
down to the verge through a cloudless sky. For a 
moment he poises himself on the far edge of the world, 
while here the placid fields are swept crosswise with an 
exquisite soft radiance. From the slanted beams this 
meadow-grass takes a faint rose-tint; the hedge-row 
trees are flaming torches on the sunward side; thin 
shadows lie everywhere athwart the land; the couchant 
kine uplift meek heads unwitting of their coloured 
splendour. Behind the thick leafage of yon elms the 
church windows send forth an intermittent white dazzle ; 
at intervals, also, the gracious notes of the organ float 
hither on the still air. And now the sun has gone, but 
the western sky is still abrim with his moted beams as 
the worshippers trickle forth from the stifled church 
into the clean and sacred out-of-doors. Across the 
benign field-paths the people straggle with an air of 
relief, yet each one, despite his devotions, takes home- 
wards a grotesque and persistent shadow. 

Night, the stately and simple night, now passes over 
the land. Westward, the throbbing gold has become a 
dead waste of pallid sky; the pale rose-tint has passed 
from the grass; the flame in the trees is quenched; the 
kine glimmer in dusky patches; the thin shadows have 
crept noiselessly from every field. But now that the 
eye is discouraged by the increasing darkness, the 
awakened ear takes up the tale. Quick and varied 
sounds enter into the vague landscape with arresting 
significance. Down this lane, under the murk hedges, 
there is a stealthy rustle, where the tribes of the night 
are a-prowl. Above, in the menacing gloom of the 
hedge-row trees, there is a soft, continuous patter, like 
unto falling raindrops. From yonder spinney comes 
the abrupt hoot of an owl, while a bat winnows softly 
across the wan sky from gloom to gloom. In distant 
fields the faint rhythm of voices—the voices of happy 
lovers—spreads a mild enchantment. It is good to be 
here. To loiter down this lane, enfolded by the friendly 
dark, is to be overtaken by an incommunicable delight, 
for the month is June and this lane is England. 

Until now Venus has been alone in the soft dusk of 
the sky. Her light is there for the whispering folk 
who haunt the field-stiles, but now in the east there is 
promise of richer wizardry. It comes and goes in the 
low tent of the night like white breath ; then little wisps 
of light float out of the enclosing dark ; while in the 
south a bank of clouds gathers to itself a pale 
magnificence. At length the crimson moon creeps 
slowly, inch by inch, into the welcoming heavens. A 
round luscious moon ; a warm enticing moon; a moon 
for straying lovers. One has to stand a-tiptoe to see 
her swim upwards into the ruddy haze. She kindles a 


silent fire behind the tall hedge, and discovers the 
amazed treeS where they stand in tremulous desire. 
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And now this wonder has topped the hedge, like a 
flushed goddess escaping from a thicket, while against 
her exceeding brightness every twig and leaf leaps out 
in solid blackness. This is an English lane into which 
she peers ; yet for a moment the English prudishness 
is pushed away with the church-spires into the out- 
lying dark. For this, without doubt, is the forthcoming 
of Astarte, glorious and pagan as when she ruled the 
night above the hot fields of Syria. 

And who shall say that this fair moon has not her 
devotees even now? It is long since vesper-bells floated 
across these fields in the seemly English fashion,and the 
church doors are closed, yet the worshippers of an older 
faith are still afoot. They make themselves narrow 
altars on the field stiles; they pass in procession slowly, 
with twining arms, through the green-vaulted lane ; 
they loiter to bestow the kiss of love where the blossom 
in the hedge hangs silver wreaths in the moonlight. 
And ever these worshippers hush their murmured litany 
while that bird of passion, the nightingale, calls to its 
mate from the copsewood. The quick challenging 
love, love, love, is followed by gayest trills, by triumph- 
ant roulades. Not a single note of melancholy is in 
this song ; rather, it is the proud voice of a passion that 
has fullest acceptance. When the bird ceases his song 
a soft sigh passes over the fields; when he again flings 
his piercing joy into the hush of the land the very trees 
lean and listen. And still in the east rises that pagan 
moon to make bright gloom for the children of love ; 
ancient she is as the heavens, and yet as fresh as the 
May-blossom that sends its fragrance into this amorous 
night. HENDRY. 


A NIGHT IN TIME OF WAR. 


Ste clouds are up to sweep and tune 
That inharmonious harp, the moon ; 
The north wind blows a harsh bassoon. 


An old astrologer might say, 
By signs, by portents whirled this way, 
That earth was nearing her decay. 


All apprehensions stir to-night 

With fluttering issues infinite, 
Conjunctions, phantoms, famine, blight ; 
The woodland shakes its agéd bones 
And shrieks ; beyond, in deeper tones 
The ceremonial cypress groans ; 


And I, a microcosm of all, 

Quake, shuddering, underneath the pall 
Of nature's hurrying funeral. 

Yes! tho’ my sceptic brain rejects 

My sires’ chain’d causes and effects, 
The nerves retain their deep defects ; 


And still my heart leaps in my side,— 
A fluctuant ark upon its tide,— 
With throbs and throes unsanctified, 


And knows not how to brave the stir 
Of sounds that beckon and shout to her 
Of sins that clouds and winds aver. 


I shall not sleep to-night, for dread 

Of spectral lights obscurely shed 

About my plum’d and shadowy bed. 

Faint, faint, these mildew'd chords that twang 
So feebly, where the music rang 

Deep organ-notes when Homer sang! 


Ah! strange to find the quivering crests 
Of long-laid faiths, forgotten guests, 
Rise up at memory’s dim behests ! 


Ah! strange to feel the soul resume 
Its cast-off heritage of gloom,— 
The savage turning in his tomb! 
Epmunp Gosse. 
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WAGNER AND YOUNG PARIS. 


pe ROe all points of view save one “‘ Fervaal” is not 
worth listening to. I wasted one evening on it 
simply that I might tell others that it is not worth wasting 
an evening on. And now fill up the gap that would 
have been caused by the fact that there is not just now, 
in this huge London, swarming with artists, bubbling 
with more or less violent and noisy concerts, a bit of 
art worthy of ten seconds’ serious thought. 
Perhaps, after all, ‘‘ Fervaal” is something more than 
a means by which an opera management may inflict a 
dull evening on the public. It has its significance : the 
fact that it has been written, and, still more markedly, 
the fact that it has been and is now being listened to, 
bodes some quaint change in the character of French 
music. Hitherto nearly every French composer has 
approached the opera through the Rue Meyerbeer. As 
yet there is not—at least, I believe there is not—any 
Rue Richard Wagner ; shortly, if the writing and pro- 
duction of ‘‘Fervaal” are true signs, there will be one ; 
but it will lead to the new Opera Comique, not to 
the Grand Opera. The Grand Opera was always a 
wing of the Jockey Club; it always has been run 
by men and women—especially women—to whom the 
society of jockeys was congenial ; it never had, and it 
is safe to prophesy, never will have, anything but the 
slightest connexion with art. Even Meyerbeer has 
always been second to the jockey and the ballet- 
dancer; the main street leading to the Opera is not 
even Meyerbeer Street, but the Avenue of the Opera, 
that is to say, the Jockey Club Avenue. It is to the 
Opera Comique that Mr. Vincent D’Indy has taken his 
way through the Rue Richard Wagner; and the 
spectacle is a strange one and a suggestive one. A 
Frenchman is incapable of looking like anything but a 
Frenchman ; and a negro trying to look like an English- 
man is not half as astonishing as a Frenchman trying to 
look like a German. But the German Richard Wagner 
is taking young musical Paris into his cast-iron grip ; 
he is compelling young musical Paris to think his 
thoughts, to experience his emotions, to mimic his 
accent, even to copy his clothes and try to walk 
with his gait. The result is, I say, astonishing. 
After hearing ‘‘Fervaal,” after reading the libretto 
a second time and reconsidering the music, I murmur to 
myself, ‘‘Is it possible that this gentlemen, French to 
the backbone, thinks he looks like a German—this gen- 
tleman, French, Latin, in thought, feeling, appearance, 
manner!” I have never seen Mr. Vincent D’Indy in 
the flesh; but after ‘‘ Fervaal” it is impossible not to 
picture him as an elegant Frenchman in preposterously 
cut German clothes, in stupendously thick German 
boots, with chin studiously ill-shaven, drinking with a 
dubious show of relish German lager, eating with scarce 
an attempt at a show of relish impossibly greasy German 
meats, pulling, while his stomach fiercely revolts, at a 
German pipe of more than customary German dimen- 
sions. The worst of it is that, after the first sudden 
shock of astonishment, one rapidly loses interest in 
this phenomenon. One laughs the first time one 
sees a popular actor in the streets: the second time 
one’s sensation is simply that of slightly painful 
boredom. A man, be he Frenchman, German or 
Englishman, is interesting only so long as his character- 
istics are real characteristics, so long as his thoughts 
and feelings, his tricks of manner and speech, are the 
true fruit of the man’s personality, the real expression 
of his soul. We do not weary of the actor, the pre- 
tender, because we know what he is: rather we find 
out what he is because he wearies us. Nothing is more 
interesting in this world than genuine personality, 
nothing more tedious than sham personality. In 
‘* Fervaal,” Mr. Vincent D’Indy has suppressed his 
true self, and in defiance of all the experience of all 
humanity he expects us to be interested in his unreal 
personality. That familiar English object, a man who 
cherishes the belief that he is like the Prince of Wales, 
or Sir Henry Irving, is not duller. One itches to say 
to him, Go, be yourself, tell us what you are, not what 
you wish us to think you are, and we will listen ; but 
not until then. 
The first thing, then, that strikes one is the ridiculous 
unlikeness of the Frenchman tothe German. “ Tristan” 
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we know, and its enormous passion ; ‘‘ The Ring” we 
know, and its terrors, its tremendous sense of fate, its. 
heroes knowing they must die, and not fearing to die, 
yet hating death that will take them from life and love 
and the sweet sunlight; what we knew not until 
‘* Fervaal” was a Tristan pretending passion and feel. 
ing none, a hero not loving life, yet afraid to die, and 
dragged hither and thither at the will of the courtesan 
—a tragedy untragic, unmoving, throughout, and with 
a pleasant comic opera ending. It must be remembered 
that Mr. D’Indy is his own librettist: no one com- 
pelled him, by a threat of immediate murder or the 
promise of a ten-pound note, to set ‘‘ Fervaal.” Of his 
own free will he either discovered or invented this story, 
this French Siegfried -Tristan, this story which I 
tell now, briefly. Fervaal has got into the Tropics, 
and there he is wounded; Guilhen, a lady, takes 
charge of him and undertakes to have him properly 
nursed. When he recovers, Arfagard, a druid, persuades: 
him to return to the north to restore order; and it 
appears that only some one perfectly pure can do this. 
Fervaal knows he is not perfectly pure, but, Frenchman- 
like, undertakes the task all the same. He parts from 
his beloved with the usual French excuses—‘‘I love 
you, but the honour, the glory, compel me to treat you 
disgracefully”; and when he is gone Guilhen, with 
Gallic jealousy, and also Gallic cool deliberate calcula- 
tion, sends some rebel peasants to kill him. In the 
next scene he is alone in a forest with Arfagard; many 
miracles occur; there is a great druid festival; and 
Fervaal, on the strength of his confession of perfect 
purity, is elected leader of a great French rabble 
which purposes doing something great, but indefi- 
nite. Guilhen’s rebels attack them, and so far as I 
can gather, every one is killed save Arfagard and 
Fervaal; Fervaal then confesses that he was not 
perfectly pure, and consents to be killed by way of 
atonement for the evils he has caused. Just as 
Arfagard is about to execute this pleasant rite, 
Guilhen’s voice is heard; and as Arfagard endeavours. 
to prevent Fervaal returning to his old love, Fervaal 
kills him. After this the story is almost German for a 
while : the lovers caress and confess and explain, and. 
Guilhen dies; but in the end the Frenchman asserts 
himself: heavenly voices assert that ‘‘le jeune Amour 
est vainqueur de la Mort!” Was there ever a more 
ludicrous, a more French travesty of a great story ? 
‘*Le jeune Amour est vainqueur de la Mort”! One 
thinks of this, knowing the meaning of ‘‘le jeune 
Amour,” and compares it with the death of Siegfried or 
the final scene of ‘‘ Tristan”; and it is impossible not to 
see the voluble Frenchman dressed in the stolid 
German’s clothes. 

I am compelled to say so much about the story of 
‘*Fervaal” and the spirit of the story, because all that is 
true of the story is true of the music, and it is difficult to 
give any notion of the music without quoting it, which 
cannot be done here. The music of ‘‘ Fervaal” stands in 
exactly the same relation to the music of ‘‘ Tristan” as 
the story of ‘‘ Fervaal” to the story of ‘‘ Tristan.” 
That is to say, it is obviously copied from a great 
model, but hopelessly spoiled in the copying. Mr. 
D’Indy has written some very pretty tunes — tunes. 
which one cannot refuse to admit are pretty in their 
way ; but when he drops his natural style and tries to 
mouth it in the grand Wagnerian way, he comes utterly 
to grief. Not even from the most eminent of our 
English composers have I heard such a drizzle of in- 
effectual would-be great themes as pervades through- 
out ‘‘Fervaal.” There is never a distinctive theme, there 
is not a phrase that impresses itself instantly on the 
memory, or indeed can be remembered by any effort of 
the will; there is only an unending series of phrases 
evidently copied from Wagner, by which the composer 
tries to utter in the Wagner manner emotions he has 
never felt, thrills he has never experienced. Whether 
Fervaal is telling Guilhen that he would not leave her 
but for the honour, the glory, or a series of horrible 
bogies is scaring him and Arfagard out of their wits, 
the music flows on, with ample chromatics, ample 
Wagnerian harmonic progressions, but never a bar 
calculated to interest or move a human soul. This is. 
all one can say about it—it is dull: Tristan-like phrases. 
grafted on to the melodies of the café chantant are bound 
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to be dull, however pleasing either may be by itself. 
The singers can rarely sing the combination, and when 
they can one wishes fervently that they could not. 

This is ‘‘ Fervaal” as a work of art. As a sign of the 
times in musical Paris it undoubtedly has its importance, 
but neither as a sign of the times nor as a fatuous 
attempt at a work of art will it be remembered for ten 
years ; young Paris—not young France—will doubtless 
use the Wagnerian technique to achieve some works 
which may live by their merits, and will, anyhow, 
possess greater significance, as showing that some of 
the best musical brains of the time have been over- 
come by Wagner. . F. R. 


‘‘PELLEAS AND MELISANDE,” AND SARAH. 


N an entr’acte of Maeterlinck’s marvellous and lovely 
play, in the vestibule of the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, I met a dramatic critic who shall be as name- 
less as one of his own very able articles. He was 
angrily puffing a cigarette. ‘Is it life?” he asked me. 
‘(Is it drama? Is it a series of dramatic incidents put 
together by a competent dramatist? Is it poetry? Is 
it prose? Is it —,” and so forth, punctuating every 
question with an explosive ‘‘ No!” I make a point of 
always agreeing with every one—it is my substitute for 
good-fellowship—and so I spoke slightingly of Maeter- 
linck and accepted a cigarette. Gradually my friend 
grew calmer, and I led him on to other topics. Of what 
use, pray, would protest or argument have been? My 
friend derived no pleasure from ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” 
and I might as well have tried to solidify the smoke from 
the cigarette which he was so indignantly puffing as 
have tried to define for him the play’s enchantment, its 
delicate and vague spell. I was spellbound and en- 
chanted, and that was enough—why try to make a con- 
vert in an entr’acte? Not in fifty entractes, nor by the 
most expert gardener of souls, can a sense of beauty be 
made to flourish where it has not been sown. ‘‘Pelleasand 
Melisande” appeals not at all to the reason, only to the 
‘sense of beauty and to the sense of mystery. The more 
one admires it, the less does he care to argue about it. 
As I listened to the story of the girl whom a huntsman 
found weeping in a wood and took to be his bride in his 
father’s castle—a castle ‘‘very old and gloomy, very 
chilly and sunken”—I did not try nor wish to under- 
stand the things that were not made plain to me. I did 
but surrender myself to the story. I saw the old king 
sitting by his hearth, his wife full of anger that Golaud, 
their son, had taken a waif to his heart, and I heard 
him say that he himself, very old though he was, had 
never yet seen clearly into his own soul—how could he 
judge other men? And I did not try to judge Golaud 
according to the standards of common sense or the 
standards of dramatic propriety. I saw poor Melisande 
drop her ring into the deep fountain, and her dread 
became mine. I pitied her when she dared not tell 
Golaud that she had lost her ring. When she shrank 
away from the cave by the sea and dared not enter 
it, I was glad, for I knew in my heart that if she 
entered it harm would come to her. I saw her lean 
from her window in the tower, covering Pelleas with 
her dark hair. I saw her stand in the avenue, kissing 
him, and I knew that Golaud watched them along the 
distance of their shadows. The light of the setting sun 
came through the little window from which Melisande 
‘had leaned down laughing to her lover, and it fell on 
her as she lay there dying. Her baby lay beside her. 
Silently, as the sun sank, the servants walked into her 
chamber. I knew, though Golaud did not know, why 
they had come, and why they watched her so strangely. 
‘Suddenly they all fell on their knees. The old King 
‘bent over Melisande and touched her. He did not 
weep. ‘‘She seems very small,” he murmured; ‘‘ she 
might be her baby’s sister. ... . She was a little, 
silent, mysterious creature, as we all are.” All the 
characters in Maeterlinck's play are ‘‘little, silent, 
mysterious creatures,” timid and helpless; very real, 
though we see them but dimly. They are as figures 
on faded tapestry, moving in twilight, and yet they are 
all strangely real. All are like children. Even Golaud 
is more like a child than a man. We feel that he is 
‘incapable of his own distress.” When Melisande is 
‘dying, he begs her to confess to him if she ever really 
wronged him with her lover. ‘‘ Tell me everything,” 
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he says, ‘‘and I will forgive everything.” Melisande 
tells him that she never wronged him, and he falls 
back, crying, ‘‘ Now I shall never know!” We pity 
him as we should pity a child. Pelleas and Melisande 
are in love like children—they are hardly conscious of 
their love. They are afraid like children, knowing not 
of what they are afraid. And as we watch them 
we too become like children, wondering at shadows. I 
had never seen one of Maeterlinck’s plays acted. I 
thought that to see ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande” upon 
the stage would set a limit to the illusion one gains 
from it in reading. Ina way I was right. There are 
one or two scenes that are lovelier in imagination, but 
there are others which gain vastly by presentation. 
Perhaps I had not given Maeterlinck credit for all the 
theatrical power—I use the word technically—that is in 
him. I had not, for instance, realised the wonderfully 
impressive effect produced by the entry of the servants 
into the death-chamber, and how skilfully this effect is 
intensified by the preceding scene, in which we see the 
servants trooping out of the hall on their way to the 
death-chamber. Were the play not translated and 
acted most beautifully, its presentation would, of course, 
be too appalling for words. I had not known that Mr. 
Mackail would do his work so well. The sound of 
the words and the choice of words were beautiful from 
first to last. I have heard one or two people objecting 
to certain colloquialisms which Mr. Mackail has used. 
For myself, I heard no colloquialisms that jarred me, 
none that did not seem to me consonant with the 
naiveté of the original text. And beautifully were all 
the words spoken. In a play of this kind, a sense of 
beauty is the first thing needed by the actors and 
actresses. Beautiful voices are the next essential. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and 
Mr. Martin Harvey have very beautiful voices, and 
their acting bore witness to their great sense of beauty. 
I cannot conceive a more perfect rendering of a part 
than was Mrs. Campbell’s rendering of Melisande. 
Mr. Hearn showed himself to be worthy of the old 
king’s part, and Mr. Dodsworth, as the old servant, 
was almost uncannily good; he has only one speech to 
deliver, but if that one speech were all that the play 
contained I should go again to hear Mr. Dodsworth 
deliver it. What struck me especially in the whole 
representation was the reverent sincerity of each per- 
formance. Every one acted with just the air of child- 
ishness, of helplessness, that was right. Indeed, the 
only member of the cast who seemed quite grown-up 
was the little girl who played the child’s part. If I had 
my way, children would not be allowed to take parts on 
the stage. They cannot be themselves, and they in- 
variably spoil with their strained, staccato utterance 
every scene in which they appear. It is not their fault, 
poor little things! it is the fault of the dramatists who 
write parts for them. Loth though I am to increase the 
many difficulties of play-writing, I must ask all drama- 
tists to remember that for the child-actor or actress 
it is always bedtime. 

On Monday evening I had seen ‘‘Lysiane” at the 
Lyric. Strange that I remember the very definite 
structure of M. Romain Coolus, less well than I remem- 
ber Maeterlinck’s dream—that dim, elusive dream! 
Indeed, had not Madame Bernhardt herself been visible 
in a box at the first matinée of ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” 
and thus, in some subtle way, inwoven herself into my 
impressions of that play, I might have forgotten 
that I had seen ‘‘Lysiane” at all. Nor would 
that have mattered very much, for I am going to see 
Madame Bernhardt in some of her other plays, and in 
them I shall see her to far greater advantage. The 
scenes in ‘‘ Lysiane” are but a series of hoops for Sarah 
to go through. Sarah rides on tip-toe round the 
ring of the Lyric, and through them she goes, 
bang, one after another, with incomparable grace, 
agility, and good-nature. It is, indeed, a triumph 
of the circus rather than of the theatre. As 
I saw in succession Sarah genial, Sarah senti- 
mental, Sarah amorous, Sarah suspicious, Sarah 
angry, Sarah furious, and Sarah beside herself, the 
‘* brava!” that sprang to my lips became a murmured 
**hoop-la!” To discuss the play would be absurd. 
At a circus one does not speculate on the quality and 
peice of the tissue-paper spoilt by the fair rider’s every 
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percussion. To notice the actors would be absurd 
also. One does not, at a circus, criticise the discreet 
men in livery who hold up the hoops for the fair rider. 
I look forward to seeing Sarah in several plays— 
‘* Lysiane” is not a play—before she leaves London, and, 
meanwhile, I am glad to have paid my poor tribute to 
her transcendent powers. Some serious people are 
doubtless very angry about ‘‘Lysiane,” angry that 
an actress should be so great as to be able to subvert 
the laws of the theatre. Obviously, the mime should be 
the humble interpreter of the dramatist, and it is very 
terrible that the dramatist does often cringe and truckle 
to the mime, does often rely on the mime (as in the 
case of M. Coolus and Sarah) for his very existence. 
Very terrible it is, but quite inevitable, and therefore a 
thing to be borne calmly. The mime is far nearer to 
the public than is the dramatist, and so he can dictate 
to the dramatist, and can extract revenge for the brevity 
of his own triumph. Even as the Athenians loved this 
or that demagogue better than the State, so does the 
public love this mime or that better than dramatic 
art. Strictly, then, Sarah should be ostracised. If the 
Parisians, loving her too much, ostracised her, perhaps 
she would live and act always in London. Really I 
wish that this could happen. After all, she is Sarah, 
cette déesse riante et terrible. There is none like 
her. She is incomparable. And a few bad plays area 
reasonable price to pay for an incomparable actress. 


Max. 
MONEY MATTERS. 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange is still in a state 

of suspended animation, and the only consolation 
dealers can find is in the fact that the present is a 
nineteen-day account. Hope springs eternal in the 
stockbroker’s breast, and at present he is looking for- 
warward to the settlement which will begin on Monday 
as likely to be the prelude to a revival of activity. 
In reality, however, no one has yet found a satisfactory 
explanation for the prevailing dullness, which persists 
in the face of cheap money and the improved political 
situation. Whatever may be the cause, it is certain, 
however, that for the moment the public prefers to put 
its money in its stocking or other hoarding-place rather 
than to invest it in the securities which are vociferously 
offered, and since neither brokers nor jobbers can eke 
out a precarious existence by taking in each other for 
ever, itis not surprising that they loudly complain of 
the apathy of the public. The war is, no doubt, still 
a disturbing influence, but interest in its events is 
entirely lacking. The end seems as far off as ever, 
although in Spain the movement in favour of peace seems 
to be gathering strength. The market is not entirely 
at ease as yet with regard to the position in the Far 
East, and international securities are adversely affected 
by the ministerial crises in France and Italy. South 
American stocks will take some time to recover from 
the blow inflicted upon them by the suspension of 
interest payments on the Brazilian debt. With the 
default of Brazil the last hope of financial security in 
South America has ceased. Consols have fluctuated 
very slightly, and the price on Thursday was only a 
trifle lower than last week. 


In view of the increasing abundance of money it is 
generally expected that the Bank Rate will soon be 
lowered again, but on Thursday no change was made, 
and the rate therefore remains at 3 per cent. Outside 
rates, however, continue low, three months’ fine bills 
being negotiated at 1} per cent. The Bank statement 
on Thursday, after the falling off which was visible last 
week, shows a resumption of the steady improvement 
which has been going on for some time past. The 
reserve has been increased by £320,000, and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities has increased 0°34 per 
cent. to 40°25 per cent. 


The Home Railway market has been irregular, inter- 
est having been centred mainly on South Eastern and 
Chatham stocks. Rumours with regard to a pooling 
arrangement between these two Southern lines have 
been current for a considerable time, but no official 
announcement on the subject has yet been made, greatly 
to the disappointment of speculators for the rise. At 
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the beginning of the week there was some falling of 
from the advance which had been established in the 
stocks of these two lines but the loss has since been 
partially recovered. It is now stated that, although 
negotiations are in progress, no arrangement has yet 
been definitely agreed upon. The traffics of the week 
were again satisfactory. The North Eastern headed the 
list with an increase of £21,000, whilst the Midland, 
Great Central, and Great Northern all showed consider. 
able improvements, The coal strike in South Wales 
continues to affect adversely the earnings of the Great 
Western, and this line showed a decrease of nearly 
425,000 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. 


Some surprise has been manifested at the failure 
of the public to subscribe the capital asked for by 
the Great Northern and City Railway Company. In 
the prospectus the directors stated that they would not 
go to allotment unless at least £600,000 was subscribed, 
and the amount of the public subscription must therefore 
have been considerably under this amount. This is the 
second time the undertaking has failed to attract the 
investor. The most probable explanation of its it. 
success is, that since this new electric railway is in 
reality only an extension of the Great Northem 
Company’s system, it is generally believed that if the 
line had any chance of success that company would 
have raised the necessary capital itself, instead of 
allowing it to pass into the hands of a separate 
company. 


YIELD OF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 


Company. Dividend Price Yield p.c. 

1897 22 June. £ 6 

Great Northern “‘A” ...... 4 6 6 
Great Northern Deferred... 4 19 
Brighton Deferred............ 1704 3.19 2 
Midland Deferred ........... 884 3.16 o 
Great Western ............... 1654...... 312 6 
North Eastern GE 3 12 4 
North Western 311 § 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 5} ...... 3.10 2 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 3.10 0 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 9 6 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3§ ...... 8243... 3 7 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}}.....- 3 41 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 410 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 
South Western Ordinary... ...... 3321 
Metropolitan ...... 217 § 
Midland Preferred ,........... 217 § 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... 25 


American Rails have improved slightly on the an- 
nouncement that the American troops have at last 
effected a landing near Santiago, but movements 
generally have been irregular during the week in this 
market. At the present time there is little enough to 
go for, since values have already been raised to a high 
level, and we shall not be surprised if there is a general 
breaking away in prices in the near future. Rumours 
of an approaching settlement of the trans-Continental 
rate war have again been prevalent, but rumours on 
this subject have hitherto been so invariably wrong that 
no one now takes any notice of them. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 


! Price Pri iffer- 

Railway. 28 January. 22 fone. ‘a 

Atchison and Topeka ...... 134... 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... ... ... +2$ 
Illinois Central ............... 3096 ©... = 
North Pacific Preference ... 68% ... 708 ... +18 
Wabash Preference ......... 5 
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25 June, 1898 
Net YIELD OF AMERICAN RaILways. 
Dividends. Price Yield 
Company. ' paid 1897. 22 June. val 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St..P. 5 ...... 5088 ....,.. 418 4 
Illinois Central ............... 413 5§ 
Atchison Adjustment _ ...... 4 810 
Pennsylvania ($50)............ 444 
Denver Preference............ 3 16 11 
New York Central............ 3738 
Southern Preference ......... ZOE 3 5 0 


At last an attempt is being made to get the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad out of the difficulties in which it has 
floundered for some years past. Since the end of 1894 
this once prosperous road has paid no dividend on its 
common stock, and the interest on several of its bond 
issues is also in default. The committee representing 
the bondholders, which, for a long time past has been 
investigating the affairs of the Company, has now put 
forward the details of a plan for the reorganization of 
the system to which the assent of the bondholders is 
requested. The requirements of any successful scheme 
of reorganization were necessarily the reduction of the 
fixed charges to a limit well within the earning capacity 
of the Company, the provision of sufficient additional 
working capital for present and future needs, the pay- 
ment in full of the present floating debt, and such con- 
trol of the reorganized Company as will secure a satis- 
factory management of the property in the future. The 
scheme now put forward, the full details of which will 
be found in another part of our present issue, seems to 
fulfil all these requirements. To carry it out a syndicate 
has been formed which will have to provide more than 
£6,000,000 in cash, and will be responsible for some 
#;:18,000,000 of the reorganized Company’s securities in 
the improbable case of the present holders of the bonds 
and common stock of the Company not providing the 
necessary funds. The capital of this syndicate has, 
however, been eagerly subscribed both in this country 
and in America, and it is evident that the City has 
complete confidence in the success of the reorganization 
scheme. This is not, however, to be forced upon the 
bondholders, and will only be declared operative when 
a sufficiently general assent to its provisions has been 
obtained. 


In order to carry out the reorganization it is proposed 
to issue $70,000,000 of Prior Lien 34 per cent. Gold 
Bonds, secured by a mortgage on the main line and 
branches ; $63,000,000 of First Mortgage 4 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, secured on the rest of the property ; 
$40,000,000 of 4 per cent. Preferred Stock and 
$35,000,000 of Ordinary Stock. This new capital is to 
replace the former funded debt, amounting to about 
$90,000,000, the 6 per oent. Preferied Stock amounting 
to $5,000,000, and the $25,000,000 of Common Stock. 
Holders of the present gold bonds will be entitled to 
exchange them for the new Prior Lien, First Mortgage 
and Preferred Stock at the rate stated in the table which 
accompanies the plan. Holders of the old First Pre- 
ferred Stock are to pay $2 for each $100 of new Pre- 
ferred Stock, and holders of the old Second Preferred 
Stock and of the old Common Stock will be assessed 
$20 for each share deposited. They will, however, re- 
ceive in exchange for the cash paid an equivalent 
amount of the new Preferred Stock. Moreover, the 
interest on the bonds which are in default is to be paid 
in full, together with 5 per cent. interest from the date 
on which the coupons became due. 


The fixed charges of the Company for the year 
ending 30 June, 1897, amounted to $7,770,000. Under 
the new system _it is estimated that they will reach a 
total of $6,250,000, a saving of more than $1,500,000. 
The examination of accounts made by the Committee 
for a period of nearly eight years preceding 1895, 
showed average annual net earnings of nearly $7,000,000. 
For the year ending 30 June, 1897, they amounted to 
$6,600,000, and for the present year they are estimated 
at nearly $8,000,000, an increase of $1,380,000. It 
will thus be seen that the present net earnings of the 
Company are sufficient to provide not only the fixed 
charges necessary under the reorganization scheme, but 
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very nearly the full 4° per cent. dividend on the new 
Preference stock. With the additional working capital, 
and the more efficient control of the management of the 
line which will be secured by the scheme, it is to be 
expected that a further considerable increase in the net 
earnings of the system will be obtained, and the former 
prosperity of the Baltimore and Ohio Company will 
thus be restored. The Ordinary stock of the Company 
at the beginning of the year was quoted at 14}, the 
lowest price touched in 1897 having been 8}. At the 
settlement a fortnight ago it stood at 20, but when 
the details of the reorganization scheme became known, 
the 20 per cent. assessment which the common stock 
has to bear had a depressing effect, and the price fell 
33 to 164. There is little doubt, however, that the 
advantages of the reorganization will be generally 
perceived, and the difficult labours of the Committee will 
be crowned with success. 


The Industrial Market, after being dull at the be- 
ginning of the week, brightened up a little on Thursday. 
A great deal of interest has been taken in electric-light 
shares, which have fallen heavily of late in consequence 
of the threatened competition of the vestries. The 
stampede to get out of the shares has been a good deal 
overdone. There does not seem to be any immediate 
reason to fear the rivalry of the local authorities, but it 
is quite true, as we have already pointed out, that there 
is some danger to the investor if he puts his money into 
an electric-light company which does not take the pre- 
caution of building up a solid reserve fund. The com- 
panies which do not do this run the risk of finding them- 
selves one day in the position of the London Tramway 
Companies when they were bought out by the London 
County Council at cost price. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Viela 

Company. 1897. Price r cent. 

Per cent. 22 June. & 
10 - 8 7 
Bovril Deferred............ 5 - 9 BS 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 I 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 a4 - 6 4 3 
Mazawattee Tea ......... 8 1% - 516 4 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17} ... 37 £86 9 
National Telephone(£{5) 6 ... 58 - 5 6 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(') ... 14 - 5§ 6 8 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) 6 54 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 5 00 
D. H. Evans & Co....... IZ eee 2} 416 o 
Bryant & May (£5) ... a 184 414 7 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 20 42 411 § 
Spiers & Pond (Z10) 10 214 410 8 
Swan & Edgar ............ 5 13 4 810 
Jones & Higgins ......... ... 2 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ... 20. ... 6 2 


(?) Including bonus of 2 per cent 


The curious part of the African Market is the steady 
way in which the prices are kept up, not by the big 
houses, but by the small investors who keep on buying 
the best dividend-paying shares, the best of the deep 
levels. Crown Reefs have reached 122 ex dividend or 
practically 13%, for the dividend for the half-year was 
100 per cent., and Robinson Deeps have crept up to 92. 
The advance is slow but steady. In the next two or 
three years we shall see Robinson Deeps at 15, or to 
judge from the first crushing, at 20. 


In a similar way the growth of foreign companies, or 
rather international companies interested in Africa, is 
very marked. All the Congo companies of M. Thys are 
going ahead, and the Belgian financier, whom his friends 
compared to Mr. Rhodes, seems likely to die a multi- 
millionaire. The Katanga Company too, most of whose 
shares are held in London, is progressing by leaps and 
bounds. The 420 ordinary shares, £14 paid up, are 
now quoted on the Brussels Bourse at 1000 francs 
(440). They are likely to go even higher, for the 
Katanga Company seems to be the chief producer at the 
present moment of the valuable indiarubber. It looks 
as if Mr. Ochs would soon be justified in most of his 
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undertakings. Katangas, as we have said, are at a large 
premium. The Van Ryn mine in the Rand is steadily 
improving, and though the £1 shares only stand at 14, 
the mine will probably pay 40 per cent. very soon; and 
then the Mozambique Company is doing wonders, but 
ofthe Mozambique Company we shall speak at length 
in the near future. It is not too much to say already 
that it is the greatest peaceful rival of the British South 
African Chartered Company, and we only wish that 
the prospects of Mashonaland or Matabeleland were 
equal to those of that marvellous port, Beira. 


EstimMaATeD Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OUTCROPS. 
Estimated Price, Lifeof 
i 

Company. Disifends. on June. Mine. Net. 

Yield 

Per Cent. Years, enn 

Rietfontein A.........++ 35 18 
50 2%, ... 18 15 
Henry Nourse (') ...... 150 gf ... 12 13 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... 6 ... II 
244 
Crown Reef (*) ......... 200... 127... 8 
Meyer and Chariton... 7o ... 35... 10 9Q 
Roodepoort United ... 50 4 
City and Suburban(®)... 15 17 6 
May Consolidated ...... Bu ws 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100... Sty 7 4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 3... 15 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 .. 64... 9 3 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (*) 514 deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000. (°) £4 shares. (’) £5 
shares. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not taken into 
account. 

Deep LEVELS. 


Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 22June. Mine. Net 
Yield 
Per Cent Years Pd 
*Robinson Deep (') ...... 200 OF ... 20 ... 174 
Durban Deep (°) ......... 
*Crown Deep. 200... 16... 12h 
*Village Main Reef (*) ... 75 65 
*Jumpers Deep ..........+. 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 70(8) ... 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(°)... 380°) 4 
Langlaagte Deep......... 21 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(*) Started crushing with 40 stamps on 6 April. (*) Owns 
24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value £ 36,000, 
and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims. at a price 
equivalent to Li per share. (°) Calculated on actual 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
value £250,000, allowed for in estimate. (°) £5 shares. 


There has been quite a large batch of dividend 
declarations from the Transvaal mines during the 
week. The Ferreira as usual heads the list with the 
big interim dividend of 150 per cent., and ‘the Henry 
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Nourse follows with 50 per cent. The Geldenhuis 
Deep pays 30 per cent. for the half-year, the Jumpers 
outcrop mine the same amount, and the Witwatersrand 
(Knights) 15 per cent. Four of the Barnato properties 
declare interim dividends. The Rietfontein ‘‘ A” makes 
its first declaration, the amount being 15 per cent.; the 
Glencairn pays the same amount, the Ginsberg 20 per 
cent., and the New Primrose 25 per cent. The Rand 
still maintains its position as the district in which the 
largest number of steady dividend-paying mines exist. 


The Westralian market has been slightly more active, 
but prices move very slowly and to a very small extent. 
We were promised a boom in Westralians not long ago, 
but it has not yet been successfully engineered. When 
the public fights shy of solid dividend-paying industrial 
securities and of successful mines about which so many 
facts are known as is the case with the mines of the 
Witwatersrand, it is not likely that it is going to buy 
shares in Westralian ventures of which it knows nothing, 
and concerning which it is most difficult to obtain ac- 
curate information. The must noticeable feature of the 
Westralian market is the increasing weakness of the 
Bottomley group. Northern Territories, issued at 43, 
are now quoted at about 16s., and West Australian 
Market Trust shares can be bought at rs. 9d. apiece. 
The acceptance of the reconstruction scheme by the 
shareholders of the latter company has, therefore, not 
improved the value of the shares, whilst Mr. Bottomley’s 
recommendation to ‘‘ keep our eyes on Northern Terri- 
tories” serves only to fix our attention on the certain 
fact of their continued decline towards the rubbish- 
heap. 


With regard to the Tati Bluejacket affair, it is only 
necessary to say that when we came to examine Mr. 
T. M. Thackthwaite, the Chairman of the Syndicate, 
we found that we had been misinformed with regard to 
certain matters of fact, and we took the first oppor- 
tunity of admitting that we had fallen into error. The 
directors accepted our withdrawal, and there the matter 
would have ended had not the proceedings thrown so 
much light upon the affairs of the Tati Bluejacket 
Syndicate that in the public interest we propose to 
return to the subject next week. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THE VENICE HOTELS, LIMITED. 


The Venice Hotels, Limited, has a share capital of 
200,000, divided into 28,000 six per cent. cumulative 
Preference Shares of £5 each, and 60,000 Ordinary 41 
shares. Of the total issue 25,000 Preference shares are 
now offered for public subscription, the vendors stipu- 
lating to take the whole of the Ordinary shares as part 
of the purchase-price, which has been fixed at £160,000, 
and the balance of £100,000 in cash or fully paid 
Preference shares, or partly in cash and partly {in 
Preference shares. Of the Preference shares, 5000 are 
reserved’ for future issue. The Company is formed 
for the purpose of amalgamating certain hotels in 
Venice, namely, the Hotel Royal Danieli and the 
Grand Hotel, and it is also proposed to acquire the 
hotels Beau Rivage and Victoria as annexes to the 
larger establishments. The Hotel de Rome and 
Pension Suisse have also been offered to the board, 
and a contract for their purchase has been entered into 
with the trustee of the Company. The properties to be 
taken over have been valued by a Venetian valuer at 
4105,330. The accountant’s certificate states that the 
combined profits of three of the hotels for three years 
amount to £31,135 or an average of £10,602 a year. 


BAKU RUSSIAN PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Baku Russian Petroleum Company is floated 
under the same control as the Russian Petroleum and 
Liquid Fuel Company, the directorate of the new under- 
taking being the same as that of the latter. It starts 
with a capital of £1,500,000, divided into 750,000 five- 
and-a-half per cent. cumulative Preference shares, which 
are entitled to 15 per cent. of such further profits as 
are declared after their fixed dividend has been paid, 
and 750,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. The present 
issue is of £1,300,000. The directors and their friends 
are stated to have applied for 450,000 shares, which 
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will be allotted to them in full. The vendors, the 
Petroleum Exploration Association Limited, have fixed 
the purchase price of the properties at 41,250,000, all, 
apparently, to be paid in cash. The oil grounds to be 
acquired are situated in the district of Baku, Southern 
Russia, and comprise a total area of about 260 acres. 
Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, the auditors, certify that 
for the past three years there has been a steady increase 
in the net earnings, and that for the two properties these 
amounted in 1895 to £115,655; in 1896 to £127,331; 
and in 1897 to £137,225. The prospectus deals at 
length with the question of obtaining for the under- 
taking the sanction of the Russian Government, which 
is necessary before any operations can be commenced. 
It appears that this sanction has not yet been ob- 
tained, but the board is of opinion that no difficulties 
will be met with in obtaining it since the agent of the 
Russian Ministry of Finance in London is satisfied that 
the Company has complied with all the requirements of 
the Russian law. 


THE HYDRO-INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This new Incandescent Light Company is brought out 
with a capital of £200,000 in ordinary shares of £1 
each, all of which are now offered to the public. The 
Company is to work under contract with the Welsbach 
Company, which undertakes to manufacture and sell 
its apparatus without charging for working expenses, 
&c., and to hand over to this Company one-half of the 
gross profits. Further, the Welsbach Company is to 
supply the Hydro-Incandescent Company with its 
mantles and burners at a discount of 30 per cent. 
The advantages claimed for the new light are that it is 
steadier and avoids the flickering glare of the electric 
arc-lamp, that the hydro treatment removes the im- 
purities of the gas, and that no cover for the light is 
necessary. The purchase price of the patents and all 
rights is fixed by the vendors at £180,000, payable as 
to £113,334 in cash and the balance in cash, or partly 
in cash and partly in shares, or £66,666 in shares, at 
the option of the directors, leaving 420,000 for working 
capital. There is no doubt that the light presents many 
advantages, but we should have liked the prospects of 
the Company better if the capital had been smaller. 


ANSWERS TOG CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. (Hull).—Hold numbers 1, 5, 6 and 7 in your list. Sell 
the rest at the best price you can get. 

J. K. L. (Barnsbury).—We should not advise an investment 
in the Company. The patents seem of doubtful value, and the 
capital is unusually large for such an undertaking. 

GOWER (Salford).—We do not anticipate any immediate 
revival in the cycle industry. Some of the better companies 
are doing a fair business, but until the trade is better organized, 
and the capital of many of the companies is materially reduced, 
there is little hope of improvement. American competition has 
also to be reckoned with, and American machines are very 
largely sold both in this country and on the Continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JUDGES’ CHARGES IN CRIMINAL CASES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


IR,—You have done much to call public attention to 
the defects of our present criminal procedure. 
Without a decided expression of public opinion, nothing 
will be done to remedy them. With a genuine reform the 
number and importance of the Home Office officials, 
and probably their salaries, would be reduced. Hence 
they will fight tooth-and-nail against any real reform, 
and the Home Secretary is generally under their in- 
fluence. On the other hand, the judges have no desire 
to be reversed on appeal in criminal cases. They prefer 
to be regarded as infallible by a considerable section of 
the public, and to ridicule ‘‘ trial by newspaper” and 
contrast their own superior knowledge with the ignor- 
ance of an editor who is often right when they are 
wrong. 

The object of my present letter is to call attention to 
the licence which is allowed to the judge on charging in 
a criminal case, owing to the utter want of any check 
upon him. When he charges wrongly in a civil case 
he is called to account by the Court of Appeal and 
cautioned not to repeat the error; but in a criminal 
case he can literally say anything that he pleases, and 
he often abuses this privilege grossly. It is not without 
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reason that in some States in America the judge’s 
charge has been suppressed altogether, though there 
are appellate tribunals in that country. I ask space to 
state briefly what in my opinion a judge ought to be 
permitted and expected to say in his charge, and what 
he ought not to be allowed to say. 

In the first place, he should expound the law of which 
the jurors may be ignorant. This law consists of two 
parts—the Common law and the Statute law. But the 
judge should not, I apprehend, be permitted to tell the 
jury that anything is law merely because other judges 
have said so. When the question turns on a statute 
he should be prepared to name the chapter and section, 
if called upon to do so; when it turns on the common 
law, he should be prepared (if so required) to name the 
early writer and the work wherein this principle of the 
common law is laid down. Precedents should not be 
accepted as authorities in criminal cases. Then validity 
could not be tested by any appeal, and we know that 
when appeals are permitted precedents are sometimes 
reversed. Men’s lives and liberties are not to be trifled 
with. It is not enough for a judge to say that this is 
murder or larceny, or to add that other judges have 
said the same thing. He should be prepared to prove 
it, if called upon to do so. If, for example, he tells the 
jury that the words ‘‘ malice aforethought ” bear a more 
extensive meaning than the ordinary one, he should be 
prepared to prove this by other passages in the statutes, 
or at all events from early writers on the common law. 
It is not enough to allege that a dozen judges said that 
the Legislature meant these words to be understood in 
an unnatural sense. The meaning of the Legislature 
should be inferred from the words which it has used if 
not in the statute in question, at all events in some 
other statute. 

At the end of a long trial the jurors cannot carry all 
the evidence in their minds. It is therefore very de- 
sirable that the judge, as an impartial man, should 
give them a ‘‘ resumé” of the evidence ; but the value 
of this ‘‘resumé” depends on three things: first, its 
impartiality ; secondly, its accuracy; and thirdly, its 
completeness, omitting nothing of any consequence on 
either side. A fourth quality is also desirable—clear- 
ness in arranging the evidence in the manner best calcu- 
lated to enable the jurors to follow it, for the same wit- 
nesses often deal with different branches of a case, and, 
after leaving one branch and going on to another, they 
often return to the first again. But how many charges 
fulfil these conditions? Let me refer to a famous one 
which was highly lauded by many persons at the time, 
though condemned by others. I mean the late Sir 
J. F. Stephen’s charge on the Maybrick trial. Be- 
ginning at the end, he made no attempt to rearrange 
the evidence, though he admitted that it had been pre- 
sented to the jury in a very confusing manner. He 
did not even signalise the different questions which 
arose in the case, though the Coroner had submitted 
them to his jury separately. His summary of the evi- 
dence (though the charge occupied over twelve hours) 
was incomplete, some important items of evidence in 
the prisoner’s favour being entirely omitted. Instead 
of being perfectly accurate, I would undertake to point 
out a dozen serious errors on questions of fact, all 
adverse to the prisoner, and I think no one will contend 
that it was strictly impartial. The truth is that when a 
judge becomes an advocate for either side his sum- 
ming up will very seldom be either accurate or com- 
plete. He exaggerates everything on one side, giving, 
perhaps unconsciously, an unfair turn to what the 
witness has said, while omitting qualifying or even in- 
consistent expressions, and gliding hastily over a good 
deal of what has been sworn on the other side. A 
judge should never be an advocate. I do not think it 
is even his office to criticise the evidence. What he 
has to do is to state it, to point out its bearings, to call 
attention to conflicts or inconsistencies, and to tell the 
jury that its truthfulness is a matter for their considera- 
tion, but that where the conflict relates to material 
questions the prisoner is entitled to the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt that arises, and that they must not 
decide the question on a mere balance of probabilities. 

But there is a still worse fault in some charges, viz., 
stating matters that are not in evidence, and ought not 
to be brought before the jury in any form. Such, for 
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example, was the story about the dog in the charge to 
which I already referred, of which the judge gave a 
very one-sided account at the trial, as will be seen by 
comparing it with his own fuller account of it in his 
report of the Smethurst case at the end of his ‘‘ History 
of the Criminal Law of England.” But even if the 
account had been a fair one, it was not in evidence, 
and therefore ought not to have been touched on at all. 
This is only a specimen. The charge of Mr. Justice 
Grantham in the case of Mr. Spriggs would have 
afforded me another text. In fact, I believe 
nine-tenths of our erroneous convictions are the 
work of the judge, not of the jury. Yet we are 
often asked to accept a verdict as conclusive because 
the judge concurred in it. It was really the jury, not 
the judge, that concurred, and perhaps he had some 
difficulty in procuring their concurrence. In the case 
referred to, I believe the judge did not expect to find 
the jury so complaisant ; and perhaps his summing-up 
would not have been so strongly adverse to the prisoner 
if he had known that the feeling of the jury was adverse 
from the first—a consequence of the popular excitement 
in the neighbourhood and the circulation of exaggerated 
reports of the evidence against her before the other side 
had been heard at all. Such trials ought to be held in 
a different part of the country; but when this is not 
done, an additional obligation to perfect impartiality 
and abstinence of all exciting and sensational topics, as 
well as the strictest adherence to the evidence, is im- 
posed on the presiding judge. As the witnesses swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, the jury should be urged to consider the evidence, 
the whole evidence, and nothing but the evidence ; and 
if the judge touched on any other topic, it should be 
only to caution the jurors against being influenced by it 
in any degree. Whenever the judge departs from his 
proper functions and assumes those of the jury, he ought 
to be unsparingly criticised by the press, whether we 
agree with his results or not. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the evidence in the case of Walter 
Horsford to give any opinion on the merits of it ; but is 
it not highly discreditable to our administration of justice 
to read in the local correspondence of a London paper, 
‘*The general feeling in the neighbourhood, however, 
is that there is absolutely no hope for the condemned 
man in the face of the extraordinarily severe summing- 
up of the judge”—so that the judge is expected to 
dominate the Home Secretary as well as the jury? As 
to this summing-up, one of two alternatives must be 
correct : either the case was a clear one—in which the 
judge’s rhetoric was unnecessary, and the public would 
be better satisfied if he had left the jury free to find 
their own verdict on the evidence before them; or else 
the question was one of doubt and difficulty, and the 
judge was apprehensive that the jury would acquit the 
prisoner or disagree unless he did his very utmost to 
procure a conviction. On this latter alternative the 
judge must have intended to drive or lead the jury; and 
we are left in an uncomfortable state of doubt as to 
whether they would have arrived at the same verdict if 
not interfered with. As in the Maybrick case, the crime 
itself is one which admits of no extenuation. The only 
question is one of doubt, and in both cases the Home 
Secretary, in consulting the judge, consulted a person 
who could not advocate mercy for the prisoner without 
stultifying himself. As Sir J. F. Stephen was un- 
doubtedly suffering from incipient insanity at the time, 
he was unable to see his own inconsistency in assenting 
to a reversal of the verdict which the jury had found at 
his instigation, and the substitution for it of a verdict 
«which has never been found by any one except the Home 
Secretary. (Owing to the ‘‘continuity of policy,” it is 
never necessary to use the plural number in speaking of 
this official.) The judge, in assenting to the reversal 
of his verdict, seems only to have insisted on the con- 
dition that the maximum penalty should be imposed for 
the new offence—an offence which even still the Home 
Office will not submit to the test of a public inquiry. It 
has excellent reasons for this reprisal, but they are of too 
selfish a character to carry much weight with the public. 
In your able article on the subject you do not men- 
tion the reduction of Mr. Justice Ridley’s sentences of 
seven years’ penal servitude to four years—apparently 
because the prisoner’s guilt was doubtful ! B. L. 
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ENGLISH MARKSMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir, —It is gratifying to find in your issue of 14 June 
a campaigner of such experience as Colonel Wyndham 
Murray, who is now Member of Parliament for Bath, 
writing to confirm in all its main points my criticism of 
the present inadequate system of training for the British 
soldier in the use of the rifle. The only report acces- 
sible to myself in the shape of a blue-book at the time 
of writing my letter, which was published in your issue 
of 4 June, was that for 1894, and I am glad that 
Colonel Wyndham Murray is able to assure us, from a 
perusal of the departmental reports for 1896 and 1897, 
that the number of marksmen has risen to 12 per cent. 
in 1896, and 16 per cent. in 1897. 

Referring, however, to the returns for the shooting of 
the British Infantry since 1857 (which are published in 
the form of a table in the annual reports of the progress 
of musketry), I find that the percentage of marksmen in 
1888 is also given as 16 per cent., and that in 18g0 it 
had risen as high as 28 per cent. In 1892 New 
Musketry regulations were introduced (which presum- 
ably altered the standards for scoring), and m that year 
the percentage of marksmen was only 6°74, in 1893 it 
was 11°61, while in 1894 marksmanship appears to have 
touched what, let us hope, was its nadir, with 3°29 per 
cent. of marksmen. The returns for the figure of merit 
are equally erratic. Taking into account these extra- 
ordinary variations, it is quite impossible to console our- 
selves with the assumption that there is any material 
improvement in marksmanship. Moreover, as Colonel 
Murray points out, 60 per cent. of the men in the home 
battalions in 1896 were only second- or third-class shots, 
while they rose to an even larger number, 64 per cent., 
in 1897. Second and third-class shots in action under 
modern conditions are almost worthless. 

Amongst our commanders Lord Roberts at least has 
realised the immense importance of accurate rifle shoot- 
ing. If ever the value of this art, as a factor in war- 
fare, was demonstrated, it was in South Africa in 1881 ; 
and although Lord Roberts’s visit to that country was, 
through no fault of his, a futile one, he probably had 
impressed upon his thoughtful and practical mind the 
moral of the 1881 campaign. In his classic work, 
‘* Forty-one Years in India,” he acknowledges that at 
the time of his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army he felt that the value of marksman- 
ship was not properly appreciated, and he then espe- 
cially addressed himself to improving the shooting of 
the soldiers under his command. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that he will see his way clear to continuing his 
good work in this direction to-day, for there can be 
little doubt that for many reasons the need is more 
pressing than ever. The principal duty of a soldier 
being to shoot well, why should not accurate shooting 
be considered in promotion? At present not so much 
as a single stripe rewards the crack shot of the regi- 
ment, although that, to my mind, most honourable 
position has often been won at the cost of a heavy draft 
for extra ammunition out of the soldier’s slender pay. It 
is true a marksman receives a marksman’s badge, but 
this carries neither extra pay nor promotion. The de- 
velopments of recent years in the rifle are such as to 
demand corresponding developments in the system of 
rifle training, and I submit that the following changes 
are imperatively required if the soldier is to be an 
efficient rifleman, and the country to have an army with 
a fighting capacity to some extent proportionate to the 
money spent on it :-— 

1. That the present annual course—supplemented by 
a certain amount of. field-firing—should be gone 
through every two. months. With regiments on foreign 
service, where open spaces are usually common enough, 
there can be no real difficulty in arranging’ this. 
For the home battalions additional ranges would have 
to be provided. 

2. That the amount of ammunition supplied annually 
to each man should be raised to at least 1000 rounds. 

3. That straight shooting should be essential to pro- 
motion, and a step with any man of good character 
towards . promotion, while. persistent bad shooting 
should be regarded in a soldier as a failure to -fulfil 
fulfil his duty satisfactorily, and-be dealt with as such. 
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very truly, ALFRED P. HILLIER. 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am obliged to you for printing my letter of 
7th inst., and to ‘‘ The Writer of the Article” for his 
further remarks. He now admits (1) that he had no 
justification for the charge that we have ‘‘ five expensive 
branches” in London, and (2) that I am fully entitled to 
claim, as I did, that the proportion of new business 
transacted should be taken into account in calculating 
the expense ratios, but that he did not take this into 
account. 

This was all I required to show in order to prove my 
statement that your critic’s comments were unfair and 
misleading, and apparently prompted by animus against 
the Norwich Union; for surely to represent an office as 
expensively managed when you know that, tested by 
your own standard, it is shown to be one of the most 
economical offices in the kingdom, cannot be otherwise 
regarded. I am perfectly satisfied with this result, and 
only send this note to point out that your critic again 
illustrates my point in his latest remarks (1) by going 
back to the year 1894 and taking a very exceptional 
state of things—such as he will find to occur occasion- 
ally in the accounts of every office—and representing 
this as the normal condition, when he knows from the 
accounts before him that this is very far from being the 
case; and (2) byeven going thelengthofexaggerating this 
exceptional case by misrepresenting the figures, the new 
premiums of 1894 having been £59,587 and not £108,000 
(as he twice states). All this is done with the intention 
of representing the new business as of a non-permanent 
character, but a glance at the accounts of successive 
years shows that the reverse is the fact. Excluding the 
year 1894, the new premiums of the past five or six 
years have averaged between £50,000 and £60,000 
yearly, while the permanent yearly addition to the pre- 
mium income has been little short of £30,o0o—a result 
which would generally be regarded as very satisfactory. 

By way of covering his retreat, your critic calls upon 
me to discuss with him the question whether the 
Norwich Union is in all circumstances the best possible 
Office for an assurer to select, but he knows well that 
neither I nor any other Secretary of a high-class Life 
Office would be likely to enter on such a discussion. 
We do our utmost, by the exercise of constant care 
and economy, to provide our policy-holders with the 
largest measure of security and profit, and no Office 
can do more. Anyhow our assured seem well satisfied 
with the result.—I am, yours faithfully, 

J. W. Deucnar, Secretary and Actuary. 


[Mr. Deuchar is apparently characterised by greater 
capacity for making favourable glosses upon fair writing 
than for meeting the essential points of criticism. I 
maintain that the Society has five branches in London, 
which have the appearance of being expensive, and, 
whilst admitting that new business should be taken into 
account in calculating expense ratios for some purposes, 
I pointed out that the expenditure provided for by the 
Society is growing steadily less, and the expenditure 
incurred steadily more. This I still maintain, and Mr. 
Deuchar does not dispute my contention. So far from 
‘discussing ‘‘ whether the Norwich Union is in all cir- 
cumstances the best possible Office for an assurer to 
select,” I said (21 May, 1898), ‘‘We have looked 
carefully into the amount of whole life and endowment 
assurance that could be obtained in the Norwich Union 
fora premium of £10 a year, and have compared it 
with the amount that may be obtained under similar 
polices for a similar premium at similar ages from 
ther offices, but we are unable to find a single 
policy that gives such good results from _ the 


Norwich Union as can be obtained elsewhere. A 
ggmparison of its non-participating whole-life and 
endowment -assurance rates shows that these policies 
also may be obtained at lower rates elsewhere.” This 
is a very different matter from the discussion which 
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Marksmanship is of such importance in warfare to- 
day that without it in her small army England runs 
great risk of losing the prestige and position attaching 
to the proud home of a successful fighting race. —Yours 


Mr. Deuchar says that I invited. It is unquestionably 
sound advice to policy-holders to assure elsewhere than 
in the Norwich Union, and the remark that my comments 
were ‘‘unfair and misleading and apparently prompted 
by animus” is an untrue accusation which I am quite 
content to put up with, considering the appreciation that 
my articles meet with from assurers. If Mr. Deuchar 
can prove this advice to be wrong I will withdraw it, 
but until he does so I shall maintain that it is entirely 
correct.—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. | 


OUR INCOMPETENT HOME OFFICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
53 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


S1r,—As the recent concessions of the Home Secre- 
tary make this a good occasion for urging upon him 
some further reforms not immediately connected with 
the Prisons Bill, I should feel obliged if you would 
kindly allow me to do so through the columns of your 
paper. 

1. I would urge upon the Home Secretary the im- 
portance of taking a more favourable view of reasonable 
doubt in the case of a convict, and reverting to the 
practice of forty years ago. 

2. In pointing out the desirability of more frequent 
reconsiderations of long sentences, I would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that, during 1896, more prisoners were 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude than to any 
other term. This indicates the need of an inquiry 
as to whether the sentences of prisoners doomed 
to longer terms might not be reduced to three years. 
Next to three years, the largest number is for five years. 
This suggests another reconsideration at the end of 
five years. The third largest number of sentences is 
seven years. This period is recognised with females, 
but not with males, when the first period is ten years. 
After ten years the next (Home Office) period is fifteen 
years, but the number of persons sentenced to twelve 
years in 1896 actually exceeds the number with a fifteen 
years’ sentence. Hence an inquiry should be made at 
the end of twelve years whether the prisoner had not 
been sufficiently punished. In short, the revision 
periods should correspond with those usually adopted 
by the judges when passing sentence, viz., 3, 5, 7, 10, 
12, 15, and 20 years. And, as regards imprisonment 
with hard labour, I would urge a reconsideration at the 
end of twelve months. 

3. These revision-periods should not be considered 
as excluding revision at other periods, but only as 
instituted to prevent cases from being forgotten or 
overlooked. Mr. Gladstone expressed himself to 
this effect as regards the Irish political prisoners 
in 1892. 

4. When commuting a death sentence, I would urge 
the Home Secretary not to pass a severer sentence than 
he intends to enforce; and as a life-sentence is now 
considered to be equivalent to a term of years, he 
should name the intended term at once. There is no 
better time for fixing it than when the facts are fresh, 
and by doing so he would escape the accusation of 
delaying a release on account of agitation, or other 
movement in the prisoner’s favour. There is another 
gtievance in this connexion, #e., the holding over of a 
reprieve, as in the Lowe case, till the last moment. 
Surely the state of this man’s mind could have 
been ascertained long before — indeed, before the 
trial, 

5. Prisoners claiming to be innocent should be given 
all reasonable facilities for establishing their innocence, 
and full information as to the points which in the 
opinion of the Home Secretary must be cleared up 
before a release can be granted. 

6. The adoption of definite and moderate rules as to 
the degree of ill-health which will lead to a release on 
that ground, and that in the framing of such rules pro- 
longed ill-health and consequent prolonged suffering 
should be taken into consideration, though life should 
not be immediately endangered. 

7. The addition of a highly: qualified medical gentle- 
man to the permanent staff of the Criminal Department 
of the Home Office.—I am, yours faithfully, 

JosePH COLLINSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEARE AND MONTAIGNE. 


‘* Montaigne and Shakespeare.” By John M. Robertson. 
London : University Press. 


Was Shakespeare a reader of Montaigne, and is 
Montaigne fairly entitled to the honour which 
the author of this volume and certain other enthusiasts 
claim for him, the honour of being numbered among 
the masters and teachers of the greatest of poets? The 
first question may be answered unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. Without committing ourselves to any 
opinion about the genuineness of the famous autograph 
in Florio’s translation of Montaigne, we have one con- 
clusive proof that that translation had been in Shake- 
speare’s hands. It is often a matter of great difficulty 
to decide when passages closely resembling each other 
in different writers are to be regarded as mere coinci- 
dences, or when the similarity is to be set down to 
conscious or unconscious reproduction. Common sense 
and the ordinary laws of probability are perhaps 
as good criteria as we can have in these cases. When, 
for example, we find this description of a common- 
wealth in one writer, ‘It is a nation that hath no kind 
of trafficke, no knowledge of letters, no name of magis- 
trate, nor of politic superioritie, no use of service, of 
riches, or of povertie, no contracts, no successions, no 
partitions, no occupation, but idle, no use of wine, 
corne or metal,” and in another, 
**T’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit: no name of magistrate. 
Letters should not be known ; no use of service, 
Of riches or of poverty : no contracts, 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 
No use of metal, corn or wine or oil; 
; No occupation, all men idle, all :” 
it would be an outrage both to common sense and to 
the laws of probability to assume that the resemblange 
between them was the result of mere coincidence. The 
first of these passages is to be found in Florio’s transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s Essays, published in 1603, and the 
second is to be found in ‘‘The Tempest,” composed 
almost certainly in or about 1610. With this proof that 
Shakespeare must have been acquainted with Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, it is not surprising that scholars should 
have minutely scrutinised the plays to discover other 
analogies for the purpose of establishing what, if 
established, would certainly be a very interesting fact, 
namely, that Shakespeare is to be reckoned among the 
disciples of the philosopher of Périgord. But unhappily 
this inquiry has been conducted as such inquiries too 
often are conducted, not by a sober process of legiti- 
mate induction, but by a determination to make facts 
fit into the framework of a preconceived theory. And 
the results have been sufficiently startling. M. 
Philaréte Chasles went so far as to say that not only do 
we find Montaigne at every corner in Hamlet, Othello 
and Coriolanus, but he attributes the most striking 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s work after 1603 to the 
influence of the essayist. Montaigne, he contends, 
transformed the poet into ‘‘a thinker” and philosopher, 
and put him on the track of his great tragedies. 
M. Jacob Feis goes further still. He represents Shake- 
speare as so saturated with Montaigne that Montaigne- 
isms seem to trickle out at every stroke of his pen; the 
poet is hardly to be credited with a thought the germ 
of which is not to be found in the Essays. Hamlet, we 
are told, is to be identified with Montaigne, and the 
play was written to discredit Montaigne’s opinions. 
Montaigne is, indeed, to M. Feis what Bacon is to Mr. 
Donelly. Mr. Robertson is much more temperate, and 
though he rides his hobby-horse with slackened rein he 
rarely allows it to run away with him. His book has 
certainly this merit: he puts his case fairly and fully, 
and a careful reader will rise from the perusal of this 
volume very well qualified to form an opinion on the 
real relation of Shakespeare to his supposed master. 
That Mr. Robertson, to say nothing of M. Chasles 
and M. Feis, whose contentions are preposterous, has 
greatly overstated his case will probably be the con- 
clusion of every impartial judge. It may be said at 
once that of all the parallel passages adduced there is 
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not one, except that from ‘‘ The Tempest,” which may 
not resolve itself into a mere coincidence. Take the 
supposed original of, — 
‘¢ There’s a divinity which shapes. our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will,” 
namely, ‘‘ My consultation doth somewhat roughly hew 
the matter: the main and chief point I am wont to re- 
sign to Heaven ;” or Hamlet’s phrase: ‘‘ Your worm is 
your only emperor for diet,” compared with, ‘‘ The 
heart and life of a great and triumphant emperor are 
the dinner of,a little worm,” in ‘‘ The Apology of 
Raimond Sebonde,” or the lines in Lear,— 
‘* And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies,” 
compared with the passage in the same piece about 
‘‘The interpreters and ordinary controllers. of the 
designs of God, setting about to find the causes of each 
accident, and to see in the secrets of the Divine will the 
incomprehensible motives of its works,” or the couplet 
in ‘* Macbeth ”— 

‘* Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break,” 
compared with the Essay on Sadness; ‘‘ mournful silent 
stupidity which so doth pierce us when accidents sur- 
passing our strength overwhelm us... . the soul 
bursting afterwards forth into tears and complaints 

. seemeth to clear and dilate itself.” Shakespeare’s 
couplet is, of course, just as likely to have been sug- 
gested by the well-known line in the ‘‘ Hippolytus” of 
Seneca, ‘Cura leves loquuntur : ingentes stupent,” or 
by innumerable other parallel passages. Undoubtedly 
there are numerous parallels to be found in the 
** Apology of Raimond Sebonde” to the Duke’s speech, 
‘Be absolute, for death,” &c., in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure” as well as in Hamlet’s famous soliloquy ; and 
in other essays of Montaigne to Iago’s and Edmund's. 
vindication of the freedom of the will; but there is. 
nothing to indicate that they are anything more 
than accidental. Many supposed reminiscences abso- 
lutely break down. It is quite true, for example, that 
the word ‘‘consummation” in the peculiar sense in 
which it is employed by Shakespeare, and ‘‘ discourse 
of reason,” are to be found in Florio’s Montaigne ; 
but they are to be found also in other books preceding 
in date the appearance of that work. Nor can the 
passage which is assumed to have suggested the famous 
lines, ‘‘ There’s such divinity doth hedge a king,” &c.,,. 
be adduced, for the lines are to be found in the First 
Quarto, which was published before Florio’s Montaigne 
appeared. Some passages amount to nothing more 
than a general resemblance, which, to say the least, is- 
more likly to be accidental than not. Such wouldi be 
the lines in ‘‘ Hamlet” : 

‘* Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour is at stake,” 
compared with a passage in the essay ‘‘ Of Repenting,”” 
‘* The nearest way to come unto glory were to do that 
for conscience which we do for glory. ... . The worth 
of the mind consisteth not in going high, but in going 
orderly: her greatness is not exercised in greatness” ; 
or, again, Hamlet’s speech, ‘‘ Since it hath pleased God 
to endow us with some capacity of discourse that as 
beasts we should not be servilely subject to common 
laws,” &c., compared with the passage in the essay 
‘* Of Giving the Lie,” ‘‘ Nature hath endowed us with a 
large faculty to entertain ourselves apart, and often 
calleth us unto it to teach us that partly we owe our- 
selves unto society, but in the better part unto 
ourselves.” 

There is one thing that the Montaigneists do not 
take into consideration. It is not pretended that 
Shakespeare read Montaigne in the original, but only 
in Florio’s version, which was not published till 1603, 
and to suppose that Shakespeare had access to it in 
MS. is to suppose what is in the highest degree im- 
probable. What are we to think, then, of the parallels 
to be found in the plays before 1603? The truth is that 
in a writer so astonishingly fertile as Shakespeare the 
greatest allowance must be made for coincidences. 
It would be easy to point out closer and more re- 
markable analogies in his plays with passages in ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” than any which, with one exception, have 
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been pointed out in reference to Montaigne’s essays, 
and those in plays which precede 1605, when the first 
part of ‘Don Quixote” first saw the light, and 1613, 
when the second part was published. We will give 
one example. In 160% Shakespeare was thus writing 
of actors and acting : ‘‘ Playing whose end both at the 
first and now was and is to hold as it were the mirror up 
to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure ;” in 1613 Cervantes wrote of plays and play- 
ers: ‘Todos son instrumentos de hacer un gran bien 
4 la republica, poniéndonos un espejo 4 cada paso de- 
lante, donde se ven al vivo las acciones de la vida humana, 
y ninguna comparacion hay que mas al vivo nos repre- 
sente lo que somos y lo que habemos de ser como la 
comedia y los comediantes ”—that is, ‘‘ they (actors and 
dramatists) are all instruments of much benefit to the 
commonweal, setting up at every step a mirror before 
us from which we see to the life the actions of human 
life, and there are no comparisons which more truly 
present to us what we are and what we ought to be 
than comedy and players.” It will scarcely be con- 
tended that Cervantes had access to the Quartos of 
“‘Hamlet.” Again, so far as parallels of expression 
and identity of thought and sentiment go, it would be 
easy to show that Shakespeare must have been in- 
timately acquainted with the Greek dramatists, and 
particularly with Sophocles, when, in all likelihood, he 
never read a line of them in his life. We think, then, 
that these parallels from Montaigne prove in themselves 
simply nothing, and that M. Chasles and M. Feis, and 
even Mr. Robertson, have attempted to prove far too 
much. 

Still for all this it is not improbable that Shake- 
speare’s speculation and refiections may to some extent 
have been inspired, and to some extent have been 
coloured and influenced by Montaigne. That he was 
acquainted with the Essays is certain and they could 
hardly have failed to attract and interest him greatly. 
The creator of Falstaffe and of Jacques must have 
recognised a kindred spirit in the most humorous of 
philosophers and the most philosophical of humorists, 
and it may have been with a genius stimulated and 
even enriched by the author of the ‘‘ Apology of Raimond 
Sebonde,” that he went on with the creation of Hamlet, 
of Vincentio and of Prospero, or at all events made 
them the mouth-pieces of his own meditative fancies. 
But we must guard against the old fallacy of pos? hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Both in intellect and temper there 
was much in common between Shakespeare and 
Montaigne. In each a subtle and restless intellect 
delighting in nice distinctions, in paradox, in casuistry, 
sought naturally the themes which would call it into 
play and afford it scope. To each the riddles of life, 
the relation of reason to truth, of free will to necessity, 
of humanity to the divine and the like, had the deepest 
attraction, and both accepted with perfect equanimity, 
for both were humorists, the absolute insolubility of the 
problems which fascinated them. The true nature of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Montaigne may be fairly 
estimated if we say what we believe may be said with 
truth, that had the Essays never appeared there is 
aothing to warrant the assumption that what he has in 
common with Montaigne would not have been equally 
conspicuous. J. Cuurton COLLins. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


“The Blessed Damozel.” By D. G. Rossetti. Intro- 
duction by W. M. Rossetti. Decorations by W. B. 
Macdougall. London: Duckworth. 


THs is a toy, but it is one which only just misses 
possessing real bibliographical importance. We 
learn from the introduction that it owes its existence to 
Mr. Swinburne, who recommended to the editor that he 
should ‘‘ print the variants in the successive published 
forms” of what is perhaps Rossetti’s most celebrated 
Single poem. It is pretty generally known that there 
are three dissimilar texts of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” 
one printed in the ‘‘ Germ” in 1850, one in the ‘‘ Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine” ir 1856, and one in the 
collected. ‘* Poems” of 1870. This does not exhaust 
the variants, but mentions the three chief versions. 
No recent work, not even Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady of 
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Shallot,” has been subjected to such elaborate trans- 
formation. As Mr. Swinburne has said, although the 
alterations were almost always for the better, the older 
readings were often so good that no one except 
Rossetti, ‘‘with his insatiable passion for the best,” 
would have had the heart to sacrifice them. 

A variorum edition of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” there- 
fore, would have been a valuable help to our compre- 
hension of Rossetti’s temper of mind. But we cannot 
but fear that Mr. Swinburne will feel justly aggrieved 
when he sees how imperfectly his idea has been carried 
out. What the publishers of his ornamental volume 
give us is, first, the text of 1850. So far, so good, 
since this has never before been reprinted in England, 
although Mr. Chauncey (Mr. W. M. Rossetti incor- 
rectly prints Clarence) L. Williams printed an exquisite 
little edition in New York in 1894. Secondly, we 
have an introduction by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, which is 
full and interesting so far as its historical contents are 
concerned, but which professes to carry out, most im- 
perfectly, Mr. Swinburne’s demand for a comparative 
statement of the variants. We do not think that to 
record in an introduction the differences of text could 
by any means have been made satisfactory. What 
should have been given, to be really useful, is the 
three complete versions of the poem, arranged in 
parallel columns. 

But we have to complain that Mr. W. M. Rossetti is 
not faithful with us, even in the record of variants. To 
the text of 1870 he gives hardly any attention at all—a 
neglect which he may perhaps justify by the fact of the 
comparative commonness of that edition. But what 
really interests the reader is the text of 1856, in which 
the modifications are far more numerous and of greater 
importance than in that of 1870. The former, more- 
over, is exceedingly rare, the ‘‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine” being, indeed, less often to be met 
with now than the ‘‘Germ” itself, never having been 
reprinted. To carry out Mr. Swinburne’s wish, there- 
fore, and to enable the reader to compare the readings 
of 1850 with those of 1856, the record of variants ought 
to be very exact, and the uninstructed reader of Mr. 
Rossetti’s preface will suppose it to be so. We have 
thought it well, with copies of the 1850 and the 1856 
editions before us, to check Mr. Rossetti’s statements, 
and the result has been rather surprising. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph we print some of the variants which 
have escaped the notice of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

The fourth line of stanza ii., ‘On the neck meetly 
worn,” was changed in 1856 to ‘‘ For service meetly 
worn.” Stanza iv., line 2, ‘‘ here in this place” be- 
came ‘‘and in this place.” Stanza iv., ll. 1, 4, ‘It 
was the terrace of God’s house . . . . In which Space 
is begun,” was altered to ‘‘It was the rampart... . 
The which is Space begun.” Stanza viii., ll. 1, 3, be- 
came in 1856 :-— 

‘* She scarcely heard her sweet new friends 
Playing at holy games, 
Softly they spoke among themselves... . 

In stanza x. the “lull” in 1850 is changed to 
‘*place” in 1856; ‘‘In that steep gulph,” to ‘‘ Within 
the gulf;” ‘‘The swarm,” to “‘Its path;” ‘‘then she 
spoke,” to ‘‘ now she spake ;” and ‘‘sang’”’ to ‘‘sung,” 
—a whole sheaf of little modifications. In stanza xxi. 3, 
‘* solemn” is changed to ‘‘ ransom’d.” In stanza xxv., 
“‘poised” became ‘‘distant,” and ‘‘cast” became “‘laid.” 

It will be admitted that there are too many omissions 
here to give Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s text a variorum 
value. But there are slips of much greater importance. 
The editor fails to tell us that the two parenthetical 
stanzas, spoken by the lover (xvi., xvii.), were dropped 
in 1856, and that this beautiful passage, for which there 
is no equivalent in the 1850 text, took their place :-— 

‘*(Ah sweet! Just now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there 
Fain to be hearken’d? Where those bells 
Possess’d the midday air, 
Was she not stepping to my side 
Down all the trembling stair ?)” 
which again, so fastidious was the poet, was slightly 
modified in five out of its six lines in 1870. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s strangest slip, however, is concerned with 
stanza ix., where, in 1850, ‘‘calm” is made to rhyme 
with ‘‘ warm,” acockney fault which justly calls for his 
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editorial censure. Mr. Rossetti goes on to say that his 
brother altered ‘* calm” in 1856 to ‘‘ swam,” by which, 
he says, the bad rhyme to ‘‘ warm,” though shuffled, 
was not corrected. Mr. Rossetti must be a very hasty 
reader of texts, for the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine” lies before us, and the reading of this stanza 
is as follows :— 
** And still she bow’d above the vast 
Waste sea of worlds that swarm ; 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” 
What is printed, as will be seen, is swarm, not swam, 
and the rhyme with ‘‘ warm” is perfect, stultifying the 
editor’s criticism completely. 

We have called this edition ‘‘a toy,” and its appeal 
to the public is decorative where it should be biblio- 
graphical. For this Mr. W. M. Rossetti is doubtless 
not responsible. We are unable to praise the designs 
of Mr. Macdougall, the principle of which we think 
defective. Each stanza of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel” is 
applied in a separate quarto leaf of black, on which a 
flowing floral white ornament wildly rambles. This is 
done in imitation of Aubrey Beardsley’s daring treat- 
ment of large black surfaces. But Mr. Macdougall 
has nothing of Beardsley’s mastery of line. Moreover, 
the effect is so painfully dazzling that it is difficult 
to read the poor little stanza, drowned in this black 
sea. At their best, these designs resemble studies for 
wall-papers. 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


‘*The Cry of the Children.” By Frank Hird. Lon- 
don: Bowden. 
| & is very likely that Mr. Hird’s book will produce 
one of those periodical fits of virtuous indignation 
in which the British public indulges when the industrial 
conditions prevailing in certain trades are sensationally 
brought home to it. That it will produce any per- 
manent result we are inclined to doubt after repeated 
experience of these public moods. What generally 
happens is that some writer with a lurid style, or it 
may be some shocking revelation at an inquest, drives 
a sudden pin clean through the thick hide of the public 
beast, and a great howl follows. Then a new 
sensation comes along—a new music-hall song catches 
on, or an outsider wins a big race—and the impression 
is forgotten in the fresh excitement. Then the public 
goes on its way again in search of cheap bargains— 
cheap at the expense of human life — with an un- 
disturbed min 

The gospel of universal cheapness, we know, must 
not be mentioned without adulation, for it is the 
dominant and accepted gospel, and to question it is to 
write one’s self down completely out-of-date. Mr. 
Hird gives us here the particular version of that same 
gospel which the children of the sweated industries of 
East London are engaged in reading daily from dawn 
till dark and later, and it is not nearly so pleasant a 
version as that written by Cobden Club essayists and 
other expounders of the beauty and advantage of 
buying goods for less than human labour can produce 
them if the labourer is to live decently upon his pay. 
The book is not too well written. .Its straining after 
sensational effect is obvious, and Mr. Hird is generally 
readier to give us vague declamation than accurate and 
detailed facts. But the naked horror of the subject is 
grim enough to make its impression in spite of this 
fault; indeed, the sensational style of dealing with 
such a topic is perhaps more likely to appeal to the 
average careless reader than would a more serious and 
exhaustive exposure on scientific lines. 

These unhappy children have no protection under the 
factory laws from the terrible slavery that is forced 
upon them as soon as their little fingers are deft enough 
to work ; for their work is done at home. Nor do our 
education laws save them. Their school life is cut as 
short as possible, and is interrupted on any plausible 
pretence the parents can devise. When they do attend 
school, they work long hours before and after, and, as 
every East-end teacher knows, frequently come into 
the class-room in the morning fagged out with previous 
work. In the furniture-polishing trade, the making of 
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artificial flowers, of paper bags, of belts and umbrellas, 
and of fancy cardboard and ordinary match-boxes, the 
work is almost entirely home work: as soon as the 
bundle of material is brought in from the middleman 
the whole family, down to the youngest, fasten upon it, 
and cut and paste and sew until it is completed. If 
middle-class women will go bargain-hunting at the 
cheap milliner’s, artificial flowers must be made by 
somebody for fifteen pence a gross, and a gross is more 
than a skilled worker can make in an ordinary working 
day. If we will insist upon having half-a-dozen boxes 
of matches for our penny, somebody must make the 
boxes at twopence farthing a gross, and find their own 
paste. That is the price paid to home-workers by re. 
spectable match firms—twopence farthing a gross! And 
every box must have the outer cover cut to size and 
pasted round, the sides of the drawer fixed together 
and attached by pasted paper to the bottom, and the 
strip of sandpaper fixed to the side. The present 
writer, by way of experiment, timed himself over 
making a matchbox—cutting out, pasting, and all 
complete. He made a very poor job of it in six 
minutes. How long it would take him to make a gross 
and earn twopence farthing he dared not figure out. 
In all these industries it is impossible for the parents 
of a family to make the barest living without the 
assistance of their children. The worst of them all is 
the furniture polishing, for it has to be done with 
methylated spirits and varnish, and nobody who has 
ever been into a cheap furniture-polisher’s one-roomed 
home will ever forget the stifling odour of it. The 
sight of a stunted child of nine or ten rubbing at a 
cheap table with hands raw from constant friction is 
not one to be forgotten easily, and is calculated to 
make one see stains other than that of the polish upon 
the cheap furniture so largely advertised. And when 
it is done, the good lady who buys the product can re- 
commend her acquaintances to ‘‘ go round and look at 
that lovely cheap line at So-and-So’s.” Cheap it is, 
dirt cheap; for the price is only the lives of little chil- 
dren. Whether Mr. Hird will succeed where Mrs. 
Browning, after all these years, has been unable to 
claim more than a partial hearing is, as we suggested 
at the outset, doubtful; but at least we are thankful 
to him for letting in the light, however inadequately, 
upon the darkest of all our industrial tragedies, the 
continual sacrifice of the children to this Moloch of Cheap 
Goods. 
HISTORICAL PAINTERS. 


‘* Historical Portraits.” By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
(Connoisseur Series ) London: Bell. 


) © hor is a book written by a man of considerable 

knowledge and industry, and abounding in 
interesting material, based on the labours of such men 
as the late Sir George Scharf of the National Portrait 
Gallery. But its usefulness is almost nullified by a 
wrong conception of the way to make a book. What 
ought to have been a work of reference, however 
fragmentary and preliminary, is drawn up, to use a 
word of the author, as a ‘‘chat” about historical 
portraiture in England. Now there are sides of portrait 
painting and of history that lend themselves to ‘‘ chat- 
ting ” within the limits of a short essay, but this book, 
with its miscellaneous talk about the subject, inter- 
rupted by blocks of definite information, is neither one 
thing nor another, neither readable essay nor con- 
venient handbook. Take a significant example from 
the frontispiece itself. Here is the portrait which 
passes for that of Graham of Claverhouse, one of the 
most fascinating heads among English portraits. In a 
note to the list of illustrations we find a statement that 
the portrait is in a private collection, but we should 
search the book vainly to find the name of that private 
collection, or on what authority it passes under the 
name it bears, or to what painters it has been ascribed. 
The unsatisfactory shape of the book may be gathered 
from an account of its chapters. Following the intro- 
duction comes a chapter on some spurious and misnamed 
portraits. Then two chapters contain scrappy accounts 
of portrait painters, from Holbein to Millais. Chapter V. 
deals with amateur portraits; Chapters VI. and VII. 
with portrait exhibitions and collections ; Chapter VIII. 
with Sovereigns and their Courts, and the remaining 
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four with portraits of people eminent in the professions, 
the arts, science, commerce, &c. 

Now, we venture to suggest to the author that all 
this matter, incomplete as it must necessarily be, would 
best be treated in more strictly tabular form. First 
should come an introduction giving the substance of 
Chapters VI. and VII., with further particulars—in fact, 
a bibliography of lists, articles, books and catalogues 
of exhibitions. Then the tables, in treble form: the 
first giving the painters chronologically, with the works 
ascribed to them tabulated under their names, and all 
historical notes and critical remarks on the ascriptions 
thrown into footnotes; the second .giving, under the 
names of kings and queens and eminent persons, lists 
of their portraits, with the name of the painter (when 
known), and a note of the collection in which they are 
to be found; third, a table of cross-references under 
the head of Collections. The critical matter would be 
distributed below the three lists as might be most 
convenient ; but the three are necessary for reference 
under the headings of ‘‘ subject,” ‘‘ painter,” and 
‘* place.” Such a book would be a real help to the 
historian; Mr. Wheatley’s is neither readable enough 
nor handy enough. But it may serve to break ground 
for a better-arranged work; and when the forms sent 
out by the Director of the National Portrait Gallery to 
the owners of historical portraits have been filled up, 
perhaps Mr. Wheatley or some one else will take sucha 
book in hand. : 


HOLM’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


‘* Adolf Holm’s History of Greece.” Vol. IV. London: 
Macmillan. 
HE fourth volume of Adolf Holm’s excellent work 
deals with the Greco-Macedonian age from the death 
of Alexander down to the incorporation of the last Mace- 
donian monarchy in the Roman Empire. This is the 
dreary period of the Diadochi, the period of kings with 
no virtues, and sometimes hardly a redeeming vice, of 
leagues and crude though elaborate political experi- 
ments, until the broad river of Grecian story, long 
dissipated and diffused through Asia Minor and Syria, 
at last slinks into the sea of Roman history at Actium. 

This is not the natural clausula of Grecian history, 
which properly comes to a close with the establishment 
of the Macedonian dynasty. But if Alexander is in- 
cluded, it must be prolonged to the battle of Actium. 
This was, no doubt, the reason why Grote was so 
unwilling to treat as part of his history the career of 
Alexander the Great ; and one feels that he saw that 
the death of Alexander was no fitting conclusion. 

The period of the Diadochi is singularly devoid of 
interest. Consequently it has been neglected, as a 
rule, and what little has been written about it comes 
from writers who prefer to explore fields, however 
barren, in which there will be few or no rival diggers to 
dispute their claim. Dr. Holm has not tried to make 
it interesting. But he has studied and sifted with great 
care all the authorities ancient and modern who have 
endeavoured more or less to alleviate the dulness of the 
subject. His chapters on the cities of Asia Minor con- 
tain much that is new and interesting, even though he 
is traversing a field already reaped by the great Theodor 
Mommsen. Here he “ polemisirt” (as he would say 
himself) against. Professor Mahaffy, who describes 
Ptolemy Physcon as ‘‘a model regent of Egypt,” 
though he allows that he is ‘‘ worthless as a man.” 
Dr. Holm styles him ‘‘the greatest reprobate among 
the Ptolemies.” 

The period of Greek rule in Egypt, extending for a 
period of nearly three hundred years, from Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus to the death of Cleopatra, constitutes a 
new era, the era of Hellenism. Its one redeeming point 
is its literature, and even that has but a borrowed 
interest through its influence on Roman poetry. The 
only great name among the Alexandrines is Theocritus. 
The pre-eminence of Alexandria, which according to 
Professor Mahaffy represented Egypt far more than 
Paris ever represented France, is reduced to far more 
modest dimensions by Dr. Holm, who, however, is 


highly appreciative of Dr. Mahaffy’s labours. 


In this, as in the preceding volumes, an important 
and distinctive characteristic of the work are the notes 
affixed to each chapter, giving a full account of all the 
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authorities consulted, and often containing very inte- 
resting and instructive discussions of minor questions 
not coming within the scope of the history itself. They 
lead one to form a very high idea of the erudition, the 
candour and the judgment of the author. 


WITH THE GERMAN HEADQUARTERS IN 
1870-71. 
‘*With the Royal Headquarters in 1870-71.” By 
General J. von Verdy du Vernois. Volume 1 of 
the Wolseley Series. Edited by Captain Walter H. 
James. London: Kegan Paul. 


‘Tas is the first of yet another series of books edited 

by a well-known crammer, designed for the officers 
ofan army ‘‘ which, as he tells us, has been engaged in 
no great war since the beginning of the century.” It is 
dedicated naturally to the Commander-in-chief, and has 
of course the inevitable preface by that distinguished 
soldier. But why does Captain James commence his 
labours by making so astonishing a statement as we 
have just quoted? The Crimean war was undoubtedly 
a great war, and measured by its duration, by the 
losses incurred in it, and by its cost, is one of the most 
important in which we have ever been engaged. There 
are lessons as regards strategy to be derived from it as 
valuable or more valuable than any to be found in the 
campaigns of Moltke, while the war in Egypt of 1882 
contains as brilliant an example of the highest strategy 
as anything to be culled from the performances of the 
great German leader. What the Germans have taught 
us is the immense importance of ‘‘ organization,” and 
no one will rise from a study of the present volume 
without being impressed most of all by that salient 
factor in the successes of 1870. It does not pretend to 
give an exhaustive description of the war—we can find 
that elsewhere in most minute detail—but it supplies us 
with what will be more interesting to readers tired of 
‘*the official account,” and the painstaking analysis of 
particular battles published by the indefatigable great 


' general staff in Berlin. Those who write when a war 


is over have seen both sides of the question. They 
are in the position of the umpire in a war game 
who has the whole situation before him  while- 
the players behind the scenes only see a little: 
of what the other side is about. How interesting it 
would be if we could know exactly what Wellington. 
felt when he waited Napoleon’s onslaught at Waterloo, 
and how he meant to act had he been defeated! In the 
pages before us we are let behind the scenes of 1870-71 
in an altogether novel manner, and an informant, who- 
is transparently truthful and honest, tells us completely 
what was thought and felt in the inner circle during the 
anxious moments that preceded the crisis of the 
campaign. He shows just what he wrote down in his. 
diary at the time, and he has had the honesty not to 
alter or modify his opinions of the moment in after years. 
Thus it is that, valuable as a book of reference though 
the volume is, its highest usefulness and charm lies in 
the fact that it allows us to see the hidden machinery 
which controlled the German armies, permits us to be 
present in the council chamber when mighty questions 
are debated, and generally shows us the staff, not in fine 
clothes, surrounded with pomp and ceremony, but clad 
in deshabille, straining with tired eyes over maps and 
reports. And the privilege thus conferred will be more 
instructive to students of the art of war than many 
eloquent pages of description and narrative. To watch 
the painter at work is more instructive than to see his. 
finished picture, and to learn how it is done more 
valuable than a view when it is done. What we carry 
away here in the first place impresses us with the 
absolute confidence that prevailed in the German Head- 
quarters from the very moment at which war was 
declared. The army had been organized in peace time 
for war. The intelligence department had certain 
information that the French army was not so prepared. 
In modern war, where railroads and telegraph wires 
have minimised distances, the army which is ready first 
gains an advantage which its less prepared foe will 
find it impossible to make good. The sword already 
sharp smites down relentlessly, while the armourer 
is laying the other to the stone. This truth was 
gtasped by every officer on the German staff, and so 
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they played whist and smoked with calm complacency 
during the journey to the frontier. There was no hurry, 
no crowding into a few hours what should have been 
the work of years, little or no anxiety. Would our 
generals show a similar equanimity if we were plunged 
into a war to-morrow? Those who have attempted to 
enter the War Office when even a small expedition is on 
foot will answer best. But while we have to thank 
General Verdy von Vernois for many an instructive 
hint on the method of conducting operations, we have 
also to be grateful for a most fascinating and delightful 
volume. Anecdotes and reminiscences are plentifully 
sprinkled amongst drier details ; we catch glimpses of 
Moltke in his night-shirt, with his wig in his hand, 
using it to wipe the perspiration from his face. We 
hear the good-humoured chaff of the brave old King of 
Prussia, we learn the idiosyncrasies of many a celebrated 
potentate. Weare told how the staff were housed and 
fed ; how they divided up their work, what they thought 
of France and its people, and how they yearned for 
wives and children and their hearths far away in the 
Fatherland. And most of all perhaps do we learn how 
good humour, and unselfishness, and consideration for 
others promotes business, and how men may work 
together like brothers when mind and brain are over- 
taxed and mighty issues strain the nerves. Moltke 
never ‘‘ hunted” any one, yet the work was done con- 
scientiously and well. Harmony and good nature 
reigned without the smallest interruption at the Royal 
Headquarters from beginning to end of the great cam- 
paign. There are lessons for us surely here, and if for 
no other reason this book should be widely read. 


MISS WILKINS’ NEW STORIES. 


** Silence, and other Stories.” By Mary E. Wilkins. 
London and New York: Harper. 


“THE charm of Miss Wilkins’ short stories is perennial, 

and survives even the somewhat dangerous abun- 
dance of her production. She came before the world 
just twelve years ago with ‘‘The Adventures of Ann,” 
and by this time her works take something of 
the fulness of those of a Guy de Maupassant. It is 
amusing, indeed, to compare her with Maupassant, the 
demurest of New England nuns, with the roughest and 
most cynical of Gallic anatomists. Not to strain the 
paradox, there is a positive resemblance to be found be- 
tween the essential methods of these two writers, by 
whom the mechanism of the short story has been more 
adroitly understood carried out and in a more business- 
like manner than by any other contemporary in America 
or France. 

This new volume contains six stories of the form and 
quality so familiar to the reader of Miss Wilkins, and 
each of them proceeds on its course with the smoothest 
and the most detached mastery. There is never a hitch, 
never a weakness; a certain inevitable monotony of 
subject is the nearest approach to a fault that can be 
found. A certain conception becomes, however, more 
and more a favourite with Miss Wilkins. She likes to 
paint for us a beautiful girl, so chilled by maidenly 
reserve, so subdued by bashfulness, that she seems 
absolutely indifferent to men ; and then we see, when it 
is almost too late, the elemental instincts assert them- 
selves in a tyrannical crisis. This is the theme of ‘‘ The 
Buckley Lady,” of ‘‘Evelina’s Garden,” of ‘‘ Lydia 
Hersey,” and, in a secondary degree, even of ‘‘ A New 
England Prophet.” It is very charming and effective, 
but Miss Wilkins must beware of harping with too 
much insistence on this single string. 

The most powerful story in this book, and one which 
deals with terror and pity to a degree very unusual in 
this author’s writings, is ‘‘Silence.” This tale proves, 
not for the first time, that Miss Wilkins, when she 
chooses, can break away from her delicate odour of 
lavender and fine linen, and can marshal before us facts 
of a brutal and sinister kind. ‘‘ Silence” is inspired by 
one of those episodes of the frontier war, of which 
Parkman has been the historian, when the Canadian 
French did not scruple to avail themselves of such 
horrible allies as the Red Indians, and it recounts how 
the village of Deerfield. was suddenly fallen upon at 
dead of night and plundered. The terror of this in- 
vasion, in which more than half the population falls or 
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is captured, is rendered, without emphasis indeed, but 
with a thrilling force, in a sort of solemn and indignant 
rage. Silence had been betrothed to David Walcott, 
who is among those carried north by the French, and 
her reason gives way. Of course, in due time he re- 
turns to Deerfield, and comes up over the meadow 
towards Silence, who presently regains her intelligence. 
Whether this agreeable method of curing insanity comes 
very often under the notice of Commissioners of Lunacy 
in real life we do not know, but it is a very useful one 
in fiction. 

‘*The Buckley Lady” is one of the most ingenious 
studies of eccentric life in a small and remote New 
England village which Miss Wilkins has ever composed. 
Ichabod Buckley is a stonecutter, whose third daughter, 
Persis, is like a changeling among her coarse brothers 
and sisters, so exquisite is her beauty. Nobody in the 
village has observed this, however, until a fantastic 
great gentleman and lady passing through in a coach 
from Boston stop and declare that Persis is the 
loveliest thing in creation. The gentleman protests 
that he will come back, when she is grown up, and 
marry her, for Persis is now only twelve years old. Of 
course, he never does anything of the kind, but the 
heads of the Buckleys are hopelessly turned, and they 
remove Persis from all the toils and pleasures of her 
life. To the best of their slight ability, and quite against 
her own wish, they make a poor little fine lady of her. 
She is not to be crossed, not to be played with, not to 
go out without a sun bonnet and a parasol; for all 
social purposes she is entirely fadu. But, at length, 
nature asserts itself before it is too late, and the beauti- 
ful Persis takes her fortunes into her own hand. 

We are not quite so well satisfied with ‘‘ Evelina’s 
Garden,” a story which extends over a hundred years of 
the career of a singularly sequestered family. There 
are two Evelinas in this epoch; the first is sacrificed 
wholly on the altar of decorum, the second contrives to 
break her chains. ‘‘ The Little Maid at the Door” is a 
very ‘‘creepy ” episode of the brief period when the terror 
of witches paralysed the conscience of Massachusetts. 
‘* A New England Prophet” is a spirited sketch of crazy 
bigotry wound up to such a pitch of cocksureness, that 
it tumbles over itself in scenes which abruptly turn from 
tragedy to farce. But no words of ours are needed to 
emphasise the manifold gifts of Miss Wilkins, or to 
recommend a volume which is quite worthy of her 
reputation. 


FICTION. 


as ANDERERS,” by Sidney Pickering (Bowden), 

tells nicely how a father and daughter of the land- 
owning class chose to live like the ordinary tramp and 
yet preserved much of their refinement, but there is 
singularly little point in the treatment of the two. It 
would have been interesting to trace the differences 
between Madge, brought up without education other 
than physical, and the ordinary young woman, be- 
governessed and prettily dressed. But nothing comes 
of Madge but a shadowy suggestion of gipsydom and 
wandering blood, almost conventional under the circum- 
stances. The father, and the rather irrelevant figure of 
‘*Mr. Morty ” are better done but not particuliarly in- 
teresting. The book wants a cleaner-cut outline ; it 
takes something of a genius to make vague ramblings 
worth reading. 

‘* Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” by D. D. Wells (Heine- 
mann), is screaming farce, neither more nor less, and 
successful in its line of deliberate absurdity. The plot 
depends upon the separation of two honeymoon couples 
by one of those malignant trains that resolve themselves 
into halves. In this case, each half bears away a 
couple, but the sorting has suffered. Mr. Harold 
Stanley Malcolm St. Hubart Scarsdale is borne away 
with his friend Allingford’s bride, and vice versd. The 
situation is sufficiently comic to start with, but Mr. 
D. D. Wells makes certain of a laugh by introducing an 
elephant, who arrives, carriage paid, at one of the 
stations of the South Western and follows the fortunes of 
the couples till they meet a¢him,so to speak. For the two 
‘* odd” pairs are chasing each other in trains, when the 
elephant makes a blockupon the line. Heisrecognised by 
all the four and an enthusiastic reunion takes place over 
his back. It is a distinctly amusing little book, and the 
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elephant has the advantage of being founded on fact, 
as the preface explains. 

‘‘The Young Queen of Hearts” (Seeley) is one of 
Mrs. Marshall’s dainty historical stories for girls. 
Little Princess Elizabeth is a picturesque figure, and her 
‘* period ” is as conscientiously treated and as free from 
anachronisms as one expects to find it. Mrs. Marshall 
has done a very multitude of these gentle books, and 
shows no sign of being ‘‘ written out.” 

There is a certain class of pathetically steadfast books 
like Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s ‘‘ A Difficult Matter” (John 
Long) to which no developments in fiction or growth of 
any kind in the reading public matter one jot. They 
go patiently on, trying to see what fresh combinations 
can be made with the disinherited -heir, the lovely 
maiden who gets attached to him in his misfortune, and 
the virtuous cousin who has stepped into his shoes. If 
we try to hug one precious doubt as to the virtuous 
cousin’s identity with the veal culprit, it is torn from us 
at once. His eyes are too close together. We doubt 
whether one single novelist of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
order has really noticed for him, or herself, that wicked 
people’s eyes are too close together, any more than 
they have seen a girl take an exquisite rose from her 
belt and deliberately tear it to pieces; or frequented 
houses where curious Oriental daggers, whose point 
means sudden death, lie about the tables instead of 
paper knives. Every one knows that it is harder to 
write successfully for the stage than for the reading 
public. The stage is hampered by conventions that it 
could hardly kick away from it if it would. The pit 
and the gallery, when an actress is startled, expect her 
to bring her half-closed hand up to her mouth with a 
jerk: that is the proper contortion for ‘‘ surprise,” and 
a more subtle one would probably not carry far enough. 
But why people who have the whole human world to 
observe and write about, who will be praised and read 
for writing naturally and convincingly, should deliber- 
ately stick in the slough of these idiotic conventions is 
beyond our understanding. We do not say that a book 
like *‘A Difficult Matter” is bad because, as a rule, 
men and women’s lives are not in the least like the 
lives depicted in it. That objection would hit many a 
great novel. What we complain of is that the same 
improbabilities have been treated not once nor twice, 
but some thousand times, in much the same way and 
frequently in the identical words. Listen to the heroine 
on page 30. She is described as a bright and clever 
girl. And she says to her lover, ‘‘ I will not live a life 
of idleness in this gilded cage if the price of my luxury 
is to be the loss of you.” Now, there is not a ‘bright 
and clever girl” of our day living whose sense of 
humour would allow her to talk of “‘ this gilded cage” 
except facetiously. 

If Mrs. Lovett Cameron would once and for all 
courageously put behind her all her ‘‘ properties” when 
she sits down to write a novel, and if before sitting 
down she would open her eyes and begin to notice real 
men and women a little, she would probably turn out a 
real book. As it is, she has done better things than 
this in the past. ‘‘In a Grass Country” was free from 
much of the feebleness and triteness of ‘‘A Difficult 
Matter.” 

‘The Dull Miss Archinard” (Heinemann), by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, has nothing remarkable to recom- 
mend it beyond an ease of style and generally pleasant 
and restrained tone. Of the two girls in whom the 
interest centres, the unworthy one is less exasperating 
than her weak and martyred sister. We confess to 
some sympathy with selfish Katherine. The girls’ 
mother is an amusing caricature, with her esthetic 
leanings and soulful conversation. There is nothing 
strained about the plot, but surely fifteen francs an 
hour is higher pay than an obscure girl-artist could 
command for painting lessons. 

‘*A Philosopher’s Romance” (Macmillan), by John 
Berwick, has an atmosphere of its own and great 
picturesqueness. There is very little plot beyond the 
primitive one of the abduction of a beauteous bride from 
under the roof of a tyrannical parent; but it spins out 
quite pleasantly for 265 pages, enlivened by the 


‘philosophy ” of one of the characters—a remarkable 
person with a poverty-stricken, reflective Italian present, 
a wild and wealthy English past. 


In a mild way the 
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book is good and pleasing, with a saving touch of 
whimsicality that keeps it from dulness. The avenging 
female is hardly in keeping with the rest. She is 
perhaps not too melodramatic for Italy, but her appear- 
ances are too opportune for the most credulous of us. 

‘*The Fire of Life” (Duckworth), by Charles Kennett 
Burrow, is a good, careful, full-blooded novel of a kind 
that is not common nowadays. There is a perfectly 
definite plot, involving one or two plausibly-presented 
improbabilities. A few adventures are thrown in and 
there is a fair amount of love-making. Two familiar 
types of women are drawn—the ideal and the temptress. 
When the hero is away from the ideal and begins 
smoothing the temptress’s hair, we have misgivings. 
When she requests him to kiss her and he does it, the 
misgivings deepen. Will there not be the usual sickly 
business—‘‘ honour ” leading him to marry her and 
desert the woman he loves? The end is refreshing in 
its common sense. ‘‘Is it love?” asks the lady—a 
leading question. ‘‘ With a difference,” says the hero, 
‘more admiration than love. . . . say it was unworthy 
weakness, and forgive me.” And the episode ends with 
everything inits right proportion. The minor characters 
are all well worked out. There is a capital old woman 
who pervades the story, and the heroine herself is not 
too namby-pamby. She has enough spirit to be 
decidedly unpleasant to her stepmother. We like the 
book. 

‘*The Adventures of a Goldsmith” (Mathews), 
by M. H. Bourchier, drags a little bit, but is pleasantly 
written on the whole. The ‘‘cz-devant gentleman,” 
M de Bellecourt, is cleverly done. So is the old 
Marquise d’Arc. A comic mistake on page 237 is the 
use of the word ‘‘Anglophobia,” where the author 
clearly means ‘‘Anglomania.” We recommend him 
among other things to be less top-heavy in the way of 
chapter headings. Some of those he has chosen are 
altogether too long and too weighty for their place. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


6¢ A RMORIAL FAMILIES” is a most elaborate 

heraldic work compiled by Mr. Arthur Charles 
Fox-Davies. The motive for its publication is ap- 
parently to draw a distinction between good arms and 
bad, or in the words of the sub-title, it is ‘‘a directory 
of gentlemen of coat-armour ; being the first attempt to 
show which arms in use at the moment are borne by 
legal authority.” The task is evidently so difficult and 
delicate that while the author undertakes to guarantee 
that every entry not in italics is that of a genuinely 
armigerous person, he does not assume the 7é/e of a 
judge in doubtful cases. This method seems to have 
worked satisfactorily. Since the issue of the first edition 
in 1895 many applications for insertion seem to have 
been made, thus clearly indicating that to appear within 
the pages of the book as genuinely armigerous is 
appreciated as indubitable proof of a legal right to bear 
arms. The new edition will be published by Messrs. 
Jack, of Edinburgh, in one handsome volume, large- 
octavo, with the illustrations placed throughout the 
text. The price to subscribers will be £5 55. net. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell is publishing a new Biblio- 
graphical work, entitled, ‘‘A Catalogue of Early 
Dublin-printed Books, 1601 to 1700.” Though it is a 
first attempt to make a list of Dublin-printed books of 
that period, it will be found to be a very carefully com- 
piled monograph by Mr. E. R. Dix, with an historical 
introduction and notes by Mr. Winston Dugan. It 
will appear in three half-crown parts, the first of which 
will be ready immediately. 


‘*Mogreb El Ackoa” is the title of a new book by 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham. It tells us the author’s 
adventures in the south of Morocco; his attempt to 
reach the capital of the Sus province, disguised as an 
Arab, and his final recognition and capture on the Atlas 
Mountains. 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate will issue, in the 
autumn, in an enlarged and revised form, the third 
edition of ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Renumeration,” by 
Mr. Schloss. This edition is to include the results of’ 
investigations made by the duthor for the Labour 
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Department of the Board of Trade, especially with 
reference to that most troublesome of all labour 
questions, viz., profit-sharing. Industrial co-operation 
in its most recent forms and developments will be 
specially dealt with. 


A selection of the discoveries of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt (the fortunate discoverers of the ‘* Logia,”. or 
‘*Sayings of Christ”) in Egypt is. shortly to be 
published. The volume is to contain a large number 
of texts, accompanied by notes and introductions, with 
frequent translations. Its principal features are frag- 


ments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of some 


classics, such as Sappho, Sophocles, &c. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge announce a 
sale of rare and valuable books, and illuminated 
manuscripts, on 27 June and four following days. The 
catalogue includes some illuminated manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century, a collection of 155 autograph 
letters of Charles Dickens, the original draft of the 


charter of New York, some rare specimens of fifteenth 


century typography, first editions of various modern 
authors, and works illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, &c. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Happy Exile.” Edited by H. D. Lowry. London: Lane. 


In his preface to this volume the editor condescends to. the 
artless prattle of the fairy tale. Once upon a time, it seems, 
there was a young man who worked hard for little money and 
lived gaily the while. Yet it was his habit to disappear suddenly 
from his London chambers near the sky. Whereupon his com- 
rades were wont to say one unto the other, “Where is the 
Exile?” And if within a week no answer was forthcoming they 
knew that he had, as aforetime, gone into the Real West Country. 
For he was a veritable lover, and would travel twenty dreary 
hours for the sake of as many in the land of his desire. And in 
that land (known among men as Cornwall) he had always plenty 
to do, for the come-and-go of the seasons and the slow progress 
of the Spring were enough to keep him occupied. ow, the 
outcome of this Exile’s labours, first published in the “ National 
Observer,” and other mortal prints, are here gathered for 
immortality by a diligent but somewhat indiscriminative editor. 
Whether these casual impressions will achieve that result is 
doubtful ; for although the Exile has a happy descriptive touch, 
the anecdotes and other surplusage included in this volume tend 
to drag it from the region of literature down into the region of 
book-making. This is regrettable, because our author has it in 
his power to charm the true lover of out-of-doors. Especially 
fine is his presentment of the sea, not where he sits down 
deliberately to describe it, but in chance affectionate phrases. 
Indeed, one may safely assert that in these papers the author is 
most successful where he is least ambitious. 


“The Ethics of Browning’s Poems.” By Mrs. Percy Leake. 
London : Grant Richards. 


In his Introduction to this volume the Bishop of Winchester 
explains that this author has “a wholesome diffidence” in 
adding to the multitude of existing books about Browning. 
That is a creditable attitude, for assuredly the public, no less 
than the poet, have suffered from the rash vagaries of the 
expositors. There seems.a possibility, indeed, that the true 
Browning will disappear altogether beneath the silly puzzle- 
mongering by whieh his poetry is being overlaid. But this 
book, as the amiable Introduction expresses it, is not “a key to 
hard phrases or obscure allusions. These pages—outcome of a 
more penetrating study—have throughout a nobler aim.” Yet 
despite this praise and the author's wholesome diffidence, one 
is compelled to say that the book is merely an addition to the 
pile of valueless comment. If it were really a serious attempt 
to discover the ethical content of Browning’s poetry, it might, 
even with many shortcomings, be able to justify itself. In 
effect, however, it is only a heap of little snippets culled ruth- 
lessly from the poet’s works, arranged with more or less 
relevance under ambitious chapter-headings, and commended 
to the reader in dribbling common-places which are supposed 
to represent exposition. No one would gather from this volume 
that Browning was a poet ; and even as an ethicist Browning's 
point of view, as exhibited by this author, is much too close to 
Exeter Hall.. The intention of this book—“to make pathways 
into a difficult country "—is, no doubt, excellent, but the author 
is poorly equipped for her task. And on the whole (to change 
the metaphor) it would be better for the beginner to plunge 
straight into the wide cold waters of Browning’s poetry than 
approach it by way of the tepid foot-bath which this volume 
provides. 

“ Washington : a Nationat Epic in Six Cantos.” By Edward 
Johnson Runk. New York and London: Putnams. 


A‘ all times and in all countries the minor poet is capable of 
an exceeding foolishness, but in no country except the United 
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States could he praise his fustian with the complete self-assur- 
ance which the preface to this volume reveals. For the author 
of this national epic is careful to inform his readers that his 
a rey work is constructed on vast epical planes. “In 
ashington it has unity of person, in the Hudson’ Highlands 
unity of place, in the American Revolution unity of history, and 
in the principles of constitutional republicanism unity of 
philosophy.” As the result of such stupendous poetical architec- 
tonics the author conceives that his poem will take its place 
beside Homers “Iliad,” Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” and 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” so that the people of the United 
States may find in it “not only an intellectual discipline but also 
arefreshing fount of purest patriotism.” These are brave words, 
and if by any chance this poem disciplines the intellect of the 
United States or purifies its patriotism we shall rejoice exceed- 
ingly. Yet we entertain no large hope, partly because the 
United States is a slow learner in all things that are really 
worthy, but chiefly because the teacher in this instance is as 
silly as he is vain. His epic is certainly a kind of discipline, but 
like the tread-mill, which it greatly resembles, it is apt to beget 
blasphemy;in the disciplinee. Here is a sample of his epic at its 
stateliest :— 
“Tn art fair Hellas stood supreme, 
A sculptured architectural dream, 
In philosophic fancy great 
And schools of thought to speculate 
On mind and matter and the state, 
Plato’s Republic and the weight 
Of Aristotle’s practical pate 
In politics, and the world’s debate.” 
We do not profess to understand that poetic flight; it is too high 
for us, we cannot attain to it. The connexion between “the 
weight of Aristotle’s practical pate” and General Washington’s 
campaigns is not very obvious to the merely European intellect. 
But that is only one of the many occult passages which is to 
purify American patriotism. On the whole, however, we like 
this poet best when we understand him. As here :— 
“ The legal Warner erudite 
In these retreats found home’s delight, 
And here his daughters sweetly wrote 
Of Wide, Wide World, of world-wide note, 
And Queechy by the many read.” 
We understand every word of that passage. True, it does not 
discipline our intellect or purify our patriotism, but then we are 
not citizens of the United States. What we like about these 
lines is their homely informative quality. At the same time 
they do not quite convince us that their author is a great epic 
oet. Homer, Dante, Milton, Runk? No; we are greatly 
obliged by the condescension, but we are sorrowfully compelled 
to decline Runk. 


“Islands of the Southern Seas.” By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
Illustrated. London: Putnam. 


Mr. Shoemaker appears to have enjoyed his cruising about 
Pacific isles, Australasian shores, and Java, and has made 
good use of his camera. What he has recorded strikes us 
as being too often the familiar and obvious jottings of the 
globe-trotter. He puts down in his journal, it would seem, 
whatever occurs to him to say at the moment, and much of 
this is very unimportant, and likewise very naif. He does now 
and then draw upon authorities, however, as when he regrets 
not having the “great work” of Sir Stamford Raffles with him 
in Pet. But, on his return to America, he obtained the book, 
and “from it,” he observes, “I have gotten many of my facts.” 
His camera, certainly, has served him well. For frontispiece 
we have a view of the tomb of Stevenson, and scattered through 
the book we find other examples of interest. 


“ Life of Dr. Dykes.” By Rev. J. T. Fowler. London: Murray. 


“Life of F. R. Wynne, D.D.” By James Hannay. London: 
Hodder. 


This is an age of biographies. A large proportion of the 
literary output is annually devoted to memorial volumes of 
men who are of little or no interest outside their own limited 
sphere of action. If these memoirs were restricted to private 
circulation among friends and relatives, there would be sufficient 
justification for their publication, but when they are produced 
with all the lavishness accorded to a national hero, one is in- 
clined to resent the soporific results of such reading. Perhaps 
the worst offenders are the biographers of distinguished divines, 
whose influence has been personal, and mostly local. From 
the first of these volumes we learn that Dr. Bacchus Dykes’ 
claim to publicity rests upon the composition of some of 
the best-known Church hymns, and to his editorial assist- 
ance in compiling “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” We also 
learn that he permitted his hymns to be sung in dissenting 
chapels, and that he quarrelled with his bishop. But, beyond 
these epoch-marking facts, there is absolutely nothing but family 
twaddle. The same may be said ina greater degree of Bishop 
Wynne of Killaloe. But Mr. Hannay has the modesty to 
apologise for the singularly uneventful life of the prelate. 


“The Farée Islands,’ by J. Russell Jeaffreson, F.R.G.S. 
(Sampson Low), is a very entertaining record of these isles and 
their inhabitants. The chapters on early history and folk-lore 
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are particularly interesting. The author does well to recom- 
mend the place as a health resort; apart from the climate, the 
simplicity of native. life would be a superb tonic to fin-de- 
siécle nerves. But the question is, How to get there? and 
most people will ask, Where and what are the Farée Isles? 

“The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,” by Edwin Hodder 
(Nisbet), is a condensation of the author’s larger life of the 
great philanthropist, specially confined to his career as a social 
reformer. The chapters are divided into the different channels 
in which his work was occupied, such as the Lunacy Laws, 
children in mines and factories, sanitation, and ragged schools. 

In “Selections from Bishop Thorold” (Isbister), there is no 
attempt to go beyond an expression in simple words of the 
author’s thoughts on several subjects. The excerpts have been 
chosen with discrimination. 

“English History for Children,” by Mrs. Frederick Boas 
(Nisbet), fulfils the author’s purpose of giving a lucid record 
of the chief events in our history, without confusing the juvenile 
brain with the motives and passions which led up to them. 


“The Actor’s Art.” Edited by J. A. Hamerton. Redway. 


In his preface the editor disclaims any intention of reducing 
the art of acting toa “system.” His motive has been to supply 
useful hints for the guidance of the student. To some extent 
he has fulfilled his purpose ; there is much practical advice on 
such salient points as make-up, costumes, deportment and 
elocution. But these suggestions are only discovered after 
wading through reams of verbiage on art, feeling, tradition, &c., 
which would be as helpful to the budding actor as the Bampton 
lectures to a Board school. What technical end can be served 
by such obvious truths as this: “The actor must experience 
emotion and sympathise with the character he is portraying, but 
only to enable him the better to perfect his study.” The most 
interesting portion of the book is that devoted to “living actors 
on their art,” wherein some leading exponents express their 
views. Sir Henry Irving thinks that the ultimate aim of acting 
is beauty; Mr. Alexander, that “the one indispensable thing is 
work ;” Mr. Tree, that “ the very alpha and omega of dramatic 
art is illusion.” Mr. Lionel Brough is, perhaps, most to the 
point when he says, “I think a book which suggests methods 
of recruiting our already overstocked ranks might, instead of 
being a blessing, become a ‘curse.’” Messrs. Toole, Maude, 
Warner and Paulton also give their opinions and methods of 
study. But why have Messrs. Acton Bond, Leonard Outram 
and James Welch been included ? 


(For This Week’s Books see page 858.) 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—“* THE WHITE 

HEATHER.” EVERY EVENING, at 7.45 for a short season. Mrs. 

Woop, Miss Kate Rorxe, and Powerful Company. Morning Performance, 
aturday, 28 May, at 1.30. For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Eve Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY 7 WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 25., 15., and 6d. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
IMRE KIRALFY, 
Admission Daily, 1s. ... ... ... .. Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m. 
BAND OF THE list GRENADIER GUARDS. 

BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND, 
THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 

GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 

Twice Daily, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 

Thousands of Reserved Seats at 6¢., 15., 25. and 35. 

THE FLORAL LOUNGE. 

The most delightful Entertainment Hall in the World. 

The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other NOVEL ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Panorama. Liiliputian Theatre. 

Zoological Kindergarten. Captive Balloon. 

THE GREAT WHEEL—300 FEET HIGH. 

Belvedere Tower. Electrophone. Switchback. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
WELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest Baths in Europe. Sure cure 
for Anzmia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices.—F or details apply 
to Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 


Finest Wines and cuisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming Royal Institute Picture 
Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 


Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, jury 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Rap.ey ABINGDON. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix1on Tyres Ix1on Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
* Tyre. Lady’s Cycle also given for lady competitors only. Five 
IXION TYRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Further details of 
IxION TYRES. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
Ix1on TYREs tition verses must be sent in before 31 July, with this advertise- 
T “ment attached, and must be marked ‘‘Competition” on envelope. 
Ix10n TyREs. Tue New Ixtox Tyre & Co., Ltd., 
Ix1ON TYREs. 144 Holborn, London. 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BOYVEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KIOsQUE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, Le K10sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Kiosquzt TERMINUS, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, Vice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
-UpHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at Tue 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ST. ERMIN’S WESTMINSTER. 
ST, ERMIN'S 
ST. ERMIN’S 
ST. ERMIN’S "zy Hone com 
ST. ERMIN'S cones 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 


TABLE D’HOTE, 3/: &-5/- at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


~ 


TELEPHONE NumBERS—18x or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
TELEGRAPHIC ApprREsS: “‘ UNPARALLELED, LenpDon. 


WHY REMAIN THIRSTY 


W HILE you can obtain the drink par excellence. Lemonade 
with a dash of Pernod fils Absinthe. A delightful beveverage. To 
be had at all first-class Hotels, Restaurants, and Bars. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAB, MABSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8U&Z. and COLOMBO. 
- F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers ; { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, from London, as under :— 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BALTIC CANAL, &c., leaving 17 August, returning 14 September. 
For SICILY, CONSTANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c., leaving 20 September, returning 8 November. _ 
String Band. Electric Light. ~ High-class cuisine. 
M r F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers? \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. f Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West Ena Branch Uffice, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


EPPS’S 
GQOCOAINE. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which when prepared with boiling 
water the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially taking the place with 
many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable to 
obtain it of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—JAMBS 
Errs & Co, Ltd., Homcepathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
> Miniature Painters and their Works (J. J. Foster). Sampson 
We 

SCIENCE. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive (C. Read). Richards. 6s. 

Music. 
Analysis of Mendelssohn’s Organ Works, An (J. W. G. Hathaway). 

Reeves. 


Beethoven et Wagner (T. de Wyzewa). Perrin. 


VERSE. 
Verses (B. E. Bawghan), Constable. 5s. 


EDUCATION. 
Demosthenes: Meidias (W. J. Woodhouse). Clive. 6d. 
Zoology, Text-book of (H. G. Wells and A. M. Davies). “= 6s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 
World at Auction, The (M. Field). Hacon & Ricketts. 


SPORT. 
Cycling for ae (G. L. Hillier). Chapman & Hall. 1s. 
Rowing (R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. Pitman). Longmans. tos. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
Over the Alps on a Bicycle (Mrs. Pennell). Fisher Unwin. 1s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Gardner, Alexander, Memoirs of (edited by H. Pearse). Blackwood. 155. 


THEOLOGY. 
Bible True from the Beginnirg, The (E. Gough). Kegan Paul. 


FICTION. 
Adventures of a Martyr’s Bible, The (G. Firth). Lane. 6s. 
Bam Wildfire (H. Mathers). Burleigh. 
Can it be True? (G. Y. Hunter). Digby, ae 6s. 
Celibate’s Wife, A (H. Flowerdew). Lane. 6s. 
Defeat of Avarice, The (T. — wr“ Digby, Long. 6s. 
Life is Life (Zack). Blackwood. 6s. 
Making of a Saint, The (W. S. Maugham). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Men, Women and Things (E. C. Philips). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
Stormy Wooing, A. Stevens. 
Trincolox (D. Sladen). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
Warned Off (G. Gordon). White. 6s. 
Windygap (T. Douglas). Arrowsmith. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester-le-Street and Durham (G. 
Miles). Wells Gardner. 
Golfing Annual, The (edited by D. S. Duncan). Horace Cox. 
Histoire Générale des Arts Appliqués 4 I’Industrie (E. Molinier). 


vy- 
Imperialism (C. De Thierry). Duckworth. 2s. 
Iona, its History and Antiquities (A. Macmillan). Houlston. 
London Riverside Churches (A. E. Daniell). Constable. 6s. 
London Year-book. Grosvenor Press. Is. 
Maldon and the River Blackwater (E.A. Fitch). Simpkin, Marshall. 9d. 
Parliament’s Tribute to Gladstone (D. Williamson). Bowden. Is. 
Retrievers and How to Break Them (H. Smith). Blackwood. 55. 
Ring des Nibelungen, Der (N. Kilburn). Reeves. 4 
Some Notes of a Struggling Genius (G. S. Street). Lane. Is. 
Study of Man, The (A. C. Haddon). Bliss, Sands. 
Willow and Leather (E. V. Lucas). Arrowsmith. Is. 
Wolfe-land (G. Thompson). Beechings. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Art? eg is (Leo Tolstoy). Brotherhood Publishing Company. 


35. 6d. 
Brunetiére’ s Essays in French Literature (D. N. Smith). Fisher 
Unwin. 75. 6d. 
Christine Myriane (G. Dall). Long. 6s. 
Infective Diseases of Animals de sa Hayes) (Vol. I.). Thacker. 
Lao-Tze’s Tao-Teh-King (P. Carus). Open Court Publishing Company. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (E. Fitzgerald). Doxey. 2s. 


REPRINTS. 
Epping Forest (E. N. Buxton). Stanford. 1s. 
Food and Drink (T. Dutton). Kimpton. 2s. 
Gladstone, the Right Hon. W he Life of (G. B. Smith). Ward, 
Lock. 5s. 
King Lear (Shakespeare). Bliss, Sands. 
Legend of Montrose and the Black Dwarf, A (Scott). Nimmo. 
London, Guide to (A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 15. 
North America (H. Gannett) (Vol. II.). Stanford. 15s. 
Poet’s Walk (M. Morris). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Scotland, Guide to (A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 1s. 
Sea Queen, A (W. C. Russell). Sampson Low. 6d. 
Tactics of the Drill Books (C. G. Morrison). Harrison. 
Timber or Discoveries (Ben Jonson). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
Winter’s Tale, The (Shakespeare).. Bliss, Sands. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
HOROUH INDIVIDUAL TUITION for Modern 


Languages and subjects for Professional and University yy eu, in 
Rectory, in beautiful country, two hours from London. Details from_C. C. Orp, 
M.A., Director, Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, opposite Examination 
Schools, High Street, Oxford. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“* The best biography of Mr. Gladstone that at present exists.” 
Daily Chronicl 


THE LIFE of W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By W. E. RUSSELL (late M.P.) 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised, and with an Additional 
Chapter, bringing the Life down to its close. 
(‘‘ Queen’s Prime Minister Series.”) 
Crown 8vo. with splendid Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


THIS BIOGRAPHY WAS WRITTEN UNDER THE SANCTION 
OF MR. GLADSTONE HIMSELF. 


‘* One of the most complete wx succinct accounts of his extraordinary career 
that we have yet received. A volume which we may specially commend as 
the most attractive and authoritative history of the man with whom it deals that 
has yet been given to the world. Mr. Russell’s clear and able sketch of one 
whom he is justly proud to call his friend.’ "—Speaker. 


ROYAL MAN-HUNTER.”—SEE 


THE ROMANCE OF A REGIMENT: The 


Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, 1713-1740. By J. R. HUTCHINSON, B.A. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


** As entertaining, witty, and spirited a book as one could wlsh to read.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH 


GUIANA. By Henry KiRKE, M.A. With Map and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 

“‘A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes that we have 
come across.” —A theneum. 

“A capital book, full of 4 descriptions and chatty anecdotes of colonial 
manners and customs.” —Graphic. 
“Very entertaining record. 
darker side of the life of the colony’ are afforded in these pages ; 
ebullient spirits and keen love of fun refuse to be long suppressed and the 
abundance and quality of his incidental droll anecdotes and reminiscences would 
suffice to command acceptance for a far less valuable and instructive work. 
Mr. Kirke’s book will equally please those who turn to it for information and 

those who merely seek the amusement which it so liberally supplies." —Worid. 


A SUMMER ON THE ROCKIES. By Major 
Sir Ros—E LAMBERT PRICE, Bart., Author of ‘‘The Two Americas.” 
With Map and Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 pictures—380 Water-Colour Drawings, and r50 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By JAMES Tissot. 

The ENGLISH EDITION, dedicated to W. E. Gladstone, 2 vols. 
of about 300 pages each, large imperial 4to. ‘The publishers are also 
issuing the Work in Twelve Parts, appearing at Monthly intervals. All 
the Parts can now be obtained, price 21s. net. each. Also the Two 
Volumes bound in cloth, Twelve Guineas net ; leather, Thirteen Guineas 
net. Subscriptions are only taken for the complete work. /iustrated 
Prospectus sent post free on application, 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST READY. 


OUIDA’S THE MASSARENES, Crown 8vo. 


Some exceedingly lurid vy of & 
ut the author's 


cloth, 28. 6d. 

“EXTREMELY INTERESTING..... A brilliant picture of a con- 
temporary mania.”—Daily Telegraph. 

"CLEVE ccce he irreclaimable ‘ Cockey’ is an excellent creation.”— 


Pail Mail Gazette. 

‘“* Thoroughly interesting, and touches of real pathos mingle with its vigorous 
satire and strong situations.”—G/asgow Herald. 

“BRILLIANT, IF DARING.” —Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE STORY OF JOHN SHIP, MARINER. 


A Romance of the Farée Islands. By KNARF ELIVAS. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
“‘ This admirable romance.” — Word, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 2s. 6d. STANDARD NOVELS. 


TALES from the TELLING HOUSE. ByR. D. Brackmonre. 
STONEWALL’S SCOUT. By R. E. Horstey. 
JACK STAPLETON. By Com. CLaupe Harpine, R.N. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S NOVELS. New and Popular Editions. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Crown 8vo 


cloth extra, 25. 6d. 


BONAVENTURE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 25. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S 6d. SERIES. Ar att. Booxsetters. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crark RusseELL. 
A SEA QUEEN. By W. Crark Russet. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Crark RussELL. 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wm. Back. (in the press. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. DunsTan’s HouskE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. By 


MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Mr. Maurice Hewlett has pro- 
duced in this volume a masterpiece, and at one bound 
has taken his place in the front rank of our writers of 
fiction. No finer prose has been written in this genera- 
tion than some passages of ‘The Forest Lovers.’... 
If appreciation of physical and rural beauty remains 
among us, Maurice Hewlett’s romance will be widely read, 
and will hold a place in English literature when the books 
that are running into their hundredth thousand are 
forgotten.’ 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 


POET’S WALK. An Introduction to English 


Poetry, chosen and arranged by MOWBRAY MORRIS. New and Revised 
Edition. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Super royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 


CHARLES CAMP TARELLI. 

Spectator.—“ There is true promise and a very considerable amount of per- 
formance in the poems of Mr. Camp Tarelli. . .. The poem on ‘Catullus’ is 
very beautiful.” 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Jury. 1s. 


Contents :—THe Treasury-Orricer’s Wooinc. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 
VII.-IX.—ALPHonsE Dauber. A. F. AND JOSE- 
PHINE AT Bayonng. By Lieut.-Colonel Hill James—A GENERATION OF 
Virers. By Andrew Lang—TueE SpanisH Pgorie. By Charles Edwardes— 
A Comepy or Piracy. By A. H. Norway—Country Notes. By S. G. 
TALLENTYRE. IV. The Workhouse—To a BLacksBiIRD IN May. By Joseph 
Truman—Tue GoorkHa SoLpieR. By Major Pearse—A LETTER TO THE 


EpITor. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illus. 
Contains :— 


BY ORDER OF THE ADMIRAL. An Illustrated Story of Cuban Fili- 
bustering. By Winston CHURCHILL. 

CONFEDERATE COMMERCE-DESTROYERS. I. The “ Tallahassee’s” 
Dash into New York Waters. II. The Eventful Cruise of the “‘ Florida.” 

HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE. By StepHen Bonsat. With Pictures by 
Joseph Pennell. 

EQUALITY. By the Right Hon. James Byrce, M.P. &e. &c. 


Is. 4a. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Contains :— 
CEREMONIES AND ETIQUETTE OF A MAN-OF-WAR. By Lieut. 
Puitip AnprREws, U.S.N. 
SOME SHIPS OF THE U.S. NAVY. By B. WessTER. 
THE BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES. By Franx R. Stockton. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 


Illus. ts. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JULY. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents:— 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Garnet SMITH. 
THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. I.-IV. 
THE HUMOURS OF MUSICAL LIFE. By Miss;MaupE 


Vaériz WHITE. 
FIGHT FoR THE FLac. VII. Wellington | Tue FiGHT THAT LOST JERUSALEM, 


at Salamanca. By the Rev. W. H. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Fitchett, Antuony Buicut. By S. Baring-Gould, 
Tue Anti- Jacopin: an Anniversary | A Quacx’s TRiuMPH. 

Study. By W. B. Duffield. | Tue CastLe Inn. Chapters xxiv.-xxvi. 
Havana IN 1870. By Frank T. Bullen. By Stanley Weyman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMBRICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGER 
Telegraphic Address : Booxuun, Loxvow.”” Code : Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West oyrd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, -C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 


JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. With many Illustrations. Two 
Maps. Large demy 8vo. ars. 


‘The book, with its lively narrative, wealth of description, numerous photo- 
graphs and sketches and excellent maps, is more than a mere book of travel.” 
The Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. By 


A. J. SMYTHE. With an Introduction by Clement Scott. Profusely 
Illustrated. Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE ART LIFE AND WORK OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By 


R. DE LA SIZERANNE. With Illustrations after pictures by Lord 
Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, Burne-Jones, Demy 
VO. 125, 


_ ‘*The work and influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood is examined 
with clear, critical insight."— 7he Daily Maid. 
‘Distinction of style, a pleasant flow of ideas . . . . much that is grateful 
reading.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


Just Published, at all the Libraries and Booksellers, PHILIP LAFARGUE'S 
ew Novel, entitled 


STEPHEN BRENT. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Well written, full of incident and interest." Scotsman, 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK. Sport in Bohemia 


and Tyrol. By R. LL, HopGson. With 37 Illustrations by H.S.H. 
Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, and trom Photographs. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

Contents :—Roesuck SHOOTING IN Bonemia; A Day’s Roesuck Drivinc; 
Brackcock SHooTING IN BonemiaA; THE PHantom OF THE 
Dismat Poot; Some SHootine Statistics ; My First Cuamois; ON THE 
EpGE oF THE SNow; &c. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DE- 


MOCRACY. By EpWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 
6s, net, 

_ ‘Mr. Godkin is one of the most thoughtful political writers of the day .. . 
his experience keeps him in constant touch with public affairs and the con- 
ern gy d movement of ideas . . . . he writes vigurously and dispassionately, 
with full knowledge of facts."— The Times. 

Full of pregnant sayings and weighty reflections.” —/anchester Guardian. 


3 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 
MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14g, 8s. 
at much higher prices, ~ 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com. 
oo it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s. 9s. 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us - 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
AX who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britai 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, ro Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches n 
South Africa. 
tes 1,000,000, 
£820,000. 


Subscribed Capital .. 
Reserve Fund... ... 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange - 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made, Deposits 
i Terms on application. J. CHumLEy, London Manager 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. | 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 

of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 
reasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 


‘paid as the first instalment of the 


purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 
Jor this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1, Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half.an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
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London Hospital, 


CuHairMAN: THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Number of Beds for In- Patients is 780. 
The total number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 11,146. 


The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 161,033. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 
The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 
The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 
more Annual Subscriptions. 


Each £5 55s. per annum provides for one In-patient. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, TZreasurer, or to 
G. Q. Roperts, House Governor. 


SEASIDE HOMES, 


VENTNOR & FOLKESTONE. 


These Homes have been established for recruiting the health of the 
465 London City Missionaries. 


WHAT PUTS A CITY MISSIONARY OUT of REPAIR ? 


1. The Places he has to Spend his Life in. 

2. The Scenes he has to Witness. 

3- The Air he has to Breathe. 

4. The People he has to do with. 
£2 tos. will provide a free holiday for a Missionary for a fortnight. 
£5 will secure a similar rest for Missionary and Wife. 

£50 will endow a district with a free holiday for its Missionary in 

perpetuity. 
Contributions will be gladly received by the Secretaries, 
3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C, 

Bankers: BarcLtay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, 


&e. 


This old Charity is greatly in 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Assistance. 


President, 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Vice-President. 
THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


BANKERS.—MEssrs. BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED. 


SECRETARY.— PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


BALTIMORE OHIO RAILROAD 


THE undersigned Committee, at the request of 

holders of a large amount of the securities, has been for a long time 
past engaged in an examination of the affairs of The Baltimore and Ohio 
system and the relative value and earning capacity of the various lines 
comprised therein, with a view to formulating a plan of reorganization 
therefor which should fairly recognise the rights of all security holders, and 
at the same time bring the fixed charges of the reorganized Company safely 
within the net earning capacity of the system. Much time and attention 
have been devoted to acquiring full and accurate information as to all details, 
including a careful examination of the Company's accounts for the period 
of nine years and six months, made by Mr. Stephen Little on behalf of the 
Committee. The aim of the Committee has been to formulate a plan for 
reorganization of the system which should accomplish the following results : 


(a) The reduction of the fixed charges to a limit safely within the net 
earning capacity of the reorganized properties ; 

(3) Adequate capital for present and future requirements ; 

(c) The payment of floating debt and provision for existing car-trust 
obligations; 

(d) The preservation of the integrity of the system as far as the same can 
be economically and advantageously accomplished, and such con- 
trol of the reorganized Company as shall secure a satisfactory 
management of the property for a period of years. 


Having these objects in view, a plan has been prepared, and Messrs. 
Speyer & Co., and Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co, of New York, and Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, of London, have been selected by the Committee to act 
as Reorganizing Managers to carry out the plan. 

Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Henry Budge, Edward R. Bacon, and William 
A. Read, have been appointed an Advisory Committee to continue and 
complete the work of the Reorganization Committee, and to consult and 
co-operate with the Reorganization Managers. Any va~ancy in the Advisory 
Committee occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, may be filled by 
the joint action of the Reorganization Managers, and of the remaining 
Members of the Advisory Committee. 

The undersigned recommend the prompt acceptance of the plan, be- 
lieving that its consummation will result to the best interests of all security 
holders, and will place this important property upon a sound and conserva- 


ve baste, LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
EUGENE DELANO, 
WILLIAM A. READ, 
HOWLAND DAVIS. 


To the Holders of the following Bonds, Coupons,'and Stocks: 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Bonds, Loan of 1853, Extended to 1935 at 4 per cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 100 Year § per cent. Consolidated p | Arch dn Bonds 
of 1888. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Sterling 6 per cent. Loan of 1872, due 1 March, 1902. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Sterling 6 per cent. Loan of 1874, due 1 May, 1910. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 6 per cent. Loan of 1879, due 1 April, r919 (Account 
Parkersburg Branch Railroad €5.). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 9 per cent. Bonds, Loan of 1885 (Account Pittsburgh 
and Connellsville Railroad Co.). 

Baltimore amd Ohio Railroad Co. 4 and r}percent. Terminal Mortgage Bonds of 1894. 

Ohio Railroad Co. Sterling 4 and 1$ per cent. Loan of 1383, Philadelphia 

ranch. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Sterling 5 per cent. Loan of 1877, due 1 June, 1927 
(Account Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago Railroad Co.). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. First Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Second Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Common Stoc 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Co. 

_ at 4 per cent. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Co. rst Mortgage 7 p.c. Bonds, due x July. 1898. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Co, 6 per cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Co. First Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds. 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Co. Preferred Stock. 

Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Co. 6 per cent Bonds. 


Matured and Unpaid Coupons, and claims for interest on registered bonds, 
appertaining to any of the above-named Bonds, except those of rhe Washington City 
and Point Lookout Railroad Company may be deposited separate from the Bonds as 
hereinafter stated. 

As stated in the foregoing announcement of the Reorganization Committee, a plan 
has been prepared, with our joint approval and co-vperation, for the reorganization of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad sate System ; and in conformity with an 
arrangement with the Committee, the undersigned have undertaken to act as 
Reorganization Managers to carry out the plan. 

The plan provides for the creation of the following new securities :— 


FIRST. 
70,000,000 Dots. PRIOR LIEN THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS, DUE 


These Bonds will bear interest from July 1, 1808, and are to be secured by a mort- 
Hes _upon the Main Line and Branches, Parkersburg Branch and Pittsburgh 
ivision when acquired by the New Company, covering about rot7 miles of first 
track, and about 964 miles of second, third and fourth tracks and sidings and also all 
the equipment now owned by the Company of the value of upwards of 20,000,000 dols. 
or hereafter acquired in any manner except by the use of the 34,000,000 dols, reserved 
First Mortgage Bonds, as hereinafter stated, 

The right will be reserved to issue, after 1 January, 1902, not to exceed 5,000,000 
dols. additional of these bonds. at the rate of not exceeding 1,000,000 dols. a year, 
for the enlargement, betterment or extension of the properties covered by the Prior 

ien Mortgage, or for the acquisition of additions thereto. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway, the exe- 
Cution of the plan will not for that reason necessarily be postponed, but the existing 
bonds upon such line deposited under the plan may be pledged under the Prior Lien 
Mortgage, as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line of railway 
shall be acquired by the New Company and subjected to the lien of said mortgage. 


: The Prior Lien Bonds are to be applied as follows :— Dollars. 
In partial exchange for existing bonds 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan ... 9,000,000 


69,073,090 
926,910 


Reorganization 


vEW YORK, June 22, 1898. 
New YorK, J 98 Committee. 


irst Mortgage Bonds, extended to 1946 


For contingencies (any surplus to New Company) en, KGa 


70,000,000 


SECOND. 
63,000,000 Dottars FIRST MORTGAGE FIFTY-YEAR FOUR PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS. 

These bonds will bear interest from 1 July, 1898, and are to be secured by a mort- 
gage which will be a first lien on the Philadelphia,- Chicago, -and Akron divisions 
and branches, and the Fairmont, Morgantown, and Pittsburgh Railroad, covering 
about 570 miles of first track, and about 332 miles of second, third, and fourth tracks 
and sidings, and also on the properties now included in the present Baltimore and 
Ohio Terminal Mortgage of 1894, when said lines and properties are acquired by the 
New Company; also on the Baltimore Belt Railroad, if and when the same shall be 
acquired by the New Company ; and a lien subject to the Prior Lien Mortgage upon 
the lines, property and equipment covered by the latter. 

The right will be reserved to increase the amount of these bonds to 99,000,000 dols. 
for the enlargement, betterment, or extension of the railroads and properties covered 
by the Prior Lien Mortgage, and also those covered by the First Mortgage, or for 
the acquisition of extensions or additions thereto or equipment for use thereon, at the 
rate of not exceeding 1,500,000 dols, a-year for the first four years after the organi- 
zation of the New Company, and at the rate of not exceeding 1,000,000 dols. a-year 
thereafter. The right will also be reserved to call in and redeem all or any part of 
the First Mortgage Bonds after twenty-five years, at 105, and also to issue not to 
exceed 75,000,000 dols. additional of said bonds or such lesser amount as may be re- 
quired to retire the Prior Lien bonds when due. hak ‘ 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway ed md 
perties to be included under the First Mortgage as above stated, the execution of the 
plan will not for that reason necessarily be postponed, but the existing bonds upon 
such line or property deposited under the plan may be pledged under the First 
Mortgage, as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line or property sha!! 
be acquired by the New Company, and subjected to the lien of said First Mortgage. . 


The First Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows :— Dollars. 

In partial exchange for existing bonds 36, 384,535 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan ... 12,450,000 
For contingencies (any surplus to New Company) bsé 1,165,465 

50,000,000 
Reserve for New Company... ese 7,000,000 

57,000,000 
Reserve to be issued only to retire Baltimore Belt Line 5s 6,000,000 


63,000,050 


Norge.—The properties covered by the Baltimore Belt Line Mortgage will be 
leased at a rental equivalent to interest at 4 per cent. on the existing Belt Line 5 per 
cent. bonds, which is to be in full payment of said interest. The rental agreement 
will provide that in consideratiou of the rental the New Company shall have an 
option to purchase all the said Belt line 5 per cent. bonds at par and accrued interest 
at any time within five years on sixty (60) days’ notice, and that, in case the Company 
shall not purchase such bonds within the five years specified, it will at the termina- 
tion of that period assume the ultimate payment, when due, of the principal of 


such bonds. 
THIRD. 

40,000,00) Dots. FOUR PER CENT. NON-CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK. 


This stock will be entitled to receive non-cumulative dividends at the rate of 4 
= cent. per annum before the payment of any dividend on the Common Stock. 
his stock will be applied as follows :— 


Dollars. 

For Reorganization purposes ... 17,218,700 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan... _... 16,450,000 

For adjustment with various outstanding bondholders’ and stockholding 
interests, contingencies, &c. (any surplus to New Company) 1,331,300 
35,000,000 
Reserve for New Company... 5,000,000 
49,000,000 

FOURTH. 


35,000,000 Dots. COMMON STOCK. 


This stock will be applied as follows :— Dollars. 
For Reorganization purposes ... ... 31,178,000 
For adjustment outstanding securities, contingencies, &c. (any surplus 

to New Company) ... ose _3,822,000 
35,000,000 


In order to establish such control of the Reorganized Company as shall secure a 
satisfactory management of the property for a period of years, both classes of stock 
of the New Company (except such shares as may be disposed of to qualify directors) 
shall be vested in the following five Voting Trustees for the period of five years :— 
William Solomon, Abraham Wolff, J. Kennedy Tod, Louis Fitzgerald, and C. H. 
Coster, although the Voting Trustees in their discretion may deliver the stock at an 
earlier date as provided in the Trust Agreement. In the meanwhile the Voting 
Trustees are to deliver their certificates in the usual form. 

As stated in the plan, holders of First and Second Preferred and Common Stock 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company may purchase from the Syndicate new 
preferred and common stock, by depositing their old stocks with the Mercantile Trust 
Company, or the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, its agency in London, on 
the following terms ; as consideration for shares of the New Company depositors of 
B. & O. First Preferred Stock must pay 2 dols. per share deposited ; depositors of 
B. & O. Second Preferred Stock must pay 20 dols. per share deposited; and 
depositors of B. & O. Common Stock must pay 20 dols. per share deposited. Such 
payments must be made by depositors in not less than three instalments, at least 
thirty days apart, when and as called for by advertisement published in each instance 
at least twice a week for two weeks in at least two daily newspapers in New York, 
Baltimore, and London respectively. 

Deposited bonds must carry all coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds maturing on or after 1 July, 1898 (except the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. 
Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company, which must 
also carry all matured and unpaid coupons). All matured and unpaid coupons and 
claims for interest on registered bonds (excepting the unpaid coupons on the First 
Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad 
Company) may be deposited separately from the bonds, and the same will be paid in 
cash as soon as practicable after the plan is declared operative, with interest on such 
coupons and claims for interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum from the date 
of maturity up t» the date when the same are finally paid. andonse will also be paid 
in cash upon the completion of the reorganization on all deposited bonds (excepting 
the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout 
Railroad Company) at the rate provided in the old Bonds pp to 1 July, 1898, from 
the coupon date last preceding. 

The Syndicate will purchase such coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds matured prior to 1 July, 1898, from holders who do not desire to deposit the 
same under the plan (provided and so soon as the bonds to which the coupons or 
claims for interest appertain have been deposited) at their face value with interest at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum from the respective dates of maturity of such 
coupons or claims for interest to date of purchase, provided such coupons and claims 
for interest shall be presented for sale to the Syndicate at the office of the Mercantile 
ae in New York, or at its London agency above mentioned, on or before 
22 July, 1898. 

he Syndicate has agreed to purchase for cash, wu 


n the plan being declared 
operative, all Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


ne-Hundred-Year Five Per 


Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds deposited under the plan, whose holders prefer 
to accept cash rather than to take the new securities, at the price (in New York) of 
tro and interest accrued and unpaid since the maturity of the last-paid coupon, 
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provided the depositors of such bonds shall signify their election to receive cash as 
above stated, by presenting their Certificates of Deposit at the office of the Mercantile 
Trust Company in New York, or at its London agency above specified, within sixty 
days from the time the plan shall actually be issued, to be stamped as electing to 
accept such cash payment. Such depositors will thereupon be entitled to receive 
such cash payment so soon as the plan is declared operative, upon surrender of their 
Certificates of Deposit so stamped. 
The fixed charges of the Company for the und ame 30 yay 1897, as_ Dollars. 
reported by the Receivers, were 
The annual fixed charges, upon ‘completion of the 
re-organization and retirement of existing bonds 
as proposed, it is estimated,jwill be : .. 6,252,351 


Decrease of annual fixed charges ove oe we 1,518,760 


The Company, as shown by Mr. Stephen Little’s expert examination 
and report, ated 11 July, 1896, from 30 September, 1588, to 30 November, 
1895, a period of seven years and two months, earned, net, cluding 
miscellaneous income, a yearly average of 7,234,000 dols., vithout 
deduction, however, of average taxes amounting to 437,000 dols. 


The net earnings for the — ending 30 June, 1897, were, including 

miscellaneous income . 
(For the fiscal year ending 3 30 > June, 1897, equipment of the Company 
valued on its books at 1 1155,829- 95 dols., was put out of service and 
charged, not to operating expenses, but to ‘‘ Profit and Loss,” because 
it represeated the depreciation ofa number of years. As against this, 
however, extraordinary expenses—estimated at not less than 750,000 
dols.—for the maintenance of the property generally, were incurred 
during the year, and charged to operation. For the year 1898, as 
stated in the annual report of last year, all equipment, when put out 
of service, is replaced with equipment of equal value, as shown on the 
books of the Company, and the cost thereof charged to ‘‘ Maintenance 
of Equipment.”) 

The net earnings from the property for the present fiscal year (April, 
May, and June approximated) have dnapatiintandiiog liberal charges 
tor maintenance), as ‘ioe with ae same gy of the preceding 
fiscal Year, increased -19443,909 

Miscellaneous income decreased eae one 62,114 


Dollars, 


6,593,990 


Net increase... 1,381,795 


Estimated net earnings for the fiscal year ending:30 
June, 1898, including miscellaneous income (Taxes 
not deducted, they being included fn fixed charges) ... oe 


from which, however, will have to be deducted the sum of about 251,000 dols., repre- 
senting the ‘decrease i in the amount of miscellaneous income which will be occasioned 
by the proposed sale of securities in the eesy and the cancellation of sinking-fund 
investments under the reorganization. The fixed charges of the new Company will 
thus be well within the past net income of the property—even that of the last fiscal 
year of extreme depression. The new Company will be relieved from floating debt 
and the embarrassment of car and wheelage trust payments, and will start, not only 
with a substantial working cash capital, but also with power to provide facilities for 
the increase of business. The by-laws of the new Company will provide that its 
accounts shall be audited annually by accountants of established reputation. 

A Syndicate has been formed to furnish the cash required to provide for unpaid 
interest, existing. car trusts, receiver's certificates, floating debt, and other outstand- 


7,975,785 


| 
| 


ing obligations, improvements, equipment, working capital, and other purposes of | 


the new Company, and also to purchase new securities not taken by holders of 
certain of existing bonds. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of New York will act as Depositary under the 
plan, and the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will act as its agent for the 
purpose of receiving deposits in London, England. All holders of bonds and stock 
affected by the plan may deposit their securities, on ane after 30 June, 1898, either 
with the Mercantile Trust Company, at its Office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City 
of New York, or at its Agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 
Lothbury, London, England, and will receive reorganization certificates of deposit 
therefor. Application will be made in due course to list such certificates of deposit 
upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. 

Participation under the plan of reorganization in any repect whatsoever is de- 
pendent upon the deposit of securities as above within such time as may be fixed by 
the Managers, and the plan will embrace only securities so deposited. Copies of the 
agreement and plan of reorganization are now ready for distribution, and all security 
holders are invited to obtain them from the undersigned, or from the Depositary or 
its London agency, as all depositors are bound thereby, without regard to this 
circular; and the plan and agreement set forth in detail many features which it is 
impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are of much importance to 
security holders. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the plan will result to the best 
interests of all security Clee and will place the administration of this property on 
a sound and conservative basis. Any further information connected with the re- 
organization which may be desired by security holders will be furnished on applica- 
tion at the offices of any of the undersigned, or at the office of the Depositary or its 
London 


Dated New York, June 22, 1898. 
SPEYER & CO., 30 Broad Street, New York. 5 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 27 Pine Street, New York. —. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London. 
SEWARD, GUTHRIE & STEELE. : 
EVARTS, CHOATE & BEAMAN. Counsel to 
FRESHFIELD & WILLIAMS, London. ® ae. 


To the Holders of Bonds or Stocks cf the following-named 
Railroad Companies :— 


Cotumsts CincinatT1 MIpLANv RarLtroap, Company. 
CENTRAL Ou10 Company. 

Newark, SOMERSET AND STRAITSVILLE RAILROAD ComPaANy. 
Sanpusky, MANSFIELD AND NEWARK RatLroap 
River, East Sipe Company. 
WINCHESTER AND Potomac RariLroap ComPANy. 
WINCHESTER AND STRASBURG RaILRoAD Company. 

Referring to the plan and agreement for the re-organization of the Baltimore ang 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 June, 1898, holders of the securities of the above. 
named railroads are requested to communicate at once with the undersigned Advis 
Committee, giving the amount of their holdings, and stating how the same are held, 

In order to deal with the holders of these leased-line securities, it is deemed 
necessary to consider each case separately and upon its merits. After hearing from 
the holders of a large proportion of each clays of securities, the matter of adjustment 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 

EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
WILLIAM A. READ, 


WILLIAM C. GULLIVER, Counsel to Advisory Committee. 
ALVIN W. KRECH, Secretary, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Advisory Committee, 


The basis:of exchange of existing bonds and of sale of 
newjstock is shown in the following table :— 


[Actual Percentage 


| Each 1,000 dols. or £209 for Sterling 
eceived. Issues Figured at 
4°8666 dols. 
] 
EXISTING | | » |% 
| | ws lee 
BONDS AND STOCK TO BE | 
DEPOSITED. | aa) 
2.| 
8 
| 
Baltimore & Ohio— | Dote| Dotel D Dols| Dols Dots| y - 
»» Loan of 1853, Extended... . |T0°00} 1,025 125| 140) | 
Consolidated Mortgage, 5 per| | 
cent... 125) 85 
» Sterling Loan of 1872 -|10°47|1,020] 120] 40! ... |104°79] 12°33] 
»» Sterling Loan of 1874 ... 9°73/1,020} 120| 160; ... |115°07| 12°33] 16°44 
Parkersburgh Branch Bonds .. 1,050] 125| | 
Pittsburgh & Connellsville, rst Ex-| | | 
tended 4s. 20°00)1,025| 125) 40 
Pittsburgh & Connellsville xst 3s. not | 
Extende +++ 125 
Baltimore & Ohio Lean of 1885 ...|20°83}1,000] 125) 100 
Pittsburgh & Connellsville Consoli-| | 
dated Mortgage 6 per cent Bonds .. |20°20)1,025| 120) 200, ... |ro5*31} 12°33) 20°55 
Chicago Division, 5 per cent. 4°06] 100]1,070] 100: 10°27|109°93} 10°27 
Philadelphia Division, 44 per cent. oe 10°95| ove |1;000| ... 102°74| 
Baltimore & Ohio 44 per cent. Termi-| | | 
nal Bonds of 1894. 3°75 1,000 | 
Akron & Chicago Junction Bonds ...| 8°33) 1,000] 250 
Akron & Chicago Junction, Preferred } 
Stock ... 250 1,000) 
W. ‘ashington City and Point Lookout! | 
onds . ote 500 1,000 
Depositors ‘of old rst preferred Stock, | | 
may purc! from Syndicate, on \ 
payment of 2 dols. per share depo-| | | 
site | §25| 750) 
Depositors of old 2nd Preferred Stock | 
may purchase from Syndicate, on | | | 
payment of 20 dols. per share depo- | | | 
site 200 1,500: 
Depositors of old Common Stock may| | | 
purchase from Syndicate, on pay-| j } | 
ment of 20 dols per share deposited.. | | 200 1,000) 


* Interest at the rate provided in the old bonds, from the date of the last matured 
coupon next preceding r July, 1898, up to the date when the new bonds begin to bear 
interest, namely, 1 July, 1898 (exclusive of previously matured Coupons otherwise 
provided for as stated below). 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


THE LONDON COMMITTEE of the Shareholders 

of this Company hereby give Notice that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Holders of the Certificates issued by them 
will be held in the LARGE HALL of WINCHESTER HOUSE, 
50 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., on TUESDAY the 28th 
day of JUNE, 1898, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when they will 
report the result of their labours since the Shareholders were 
invited to deposit their Stock with them. 


By Order of the Committee, 


E. W. CHEESMAN, Secretary. 
F. G. BANBURY, Chairman, 


86 AusTIN Friars, LONDON, E.C., 15 Jeune, 1898. 
2 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of — 
tion). This well- known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dail 
and ¢ ins a compr y and careful forecast of the Mining Len mw 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information» 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 
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To THE HoLpers oF CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER THE BONDHOLDERS’ 
AGREEMENT DATED 3 May, 1898. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


SIX PER CENT. STERLING MORTGAGE BONDS, 
LOAN OF 1874. 


Referring to our Circular of 3 May, 1898, in which the holders of the above 
described bonds were invited to deposit them, so that all necessary steps might be 
taken for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a Plan has been 
issued for the reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the 6 per cent. Sterling 
Mortgage Bonds of 1874. The terms thereby secured for them are entirely satisfactory 
to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the bonds we represent should 
be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 3 May, 1898, under which your bonds 
are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (sub-division 6 thereof), 
it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indicated that we shall 
have the Assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of the above-named 
certificates. 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the 6 per cent. Sterling 
Mortgage Bonds of 1874 is, for each £200 Bond— 

1120 dols. in new Prior Lien 34 per cent. Gold bonds due 1925 (equal at 4°8666 to 
115°07 dols. per cent.), bearing interest from 1 July, 1898. 
120 dols. in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold bonds due 1948 (equal at 4°8666 to 

12°33 dols. per cent.), bearing interest from 1 July, 1898. 

160 dols. in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates 

(equal at 4°3666 to 16°44 dols. per cent.). 

gy¢s dols. in cash, on completion of the reorganization, for interest to 1 July, 1898. 


The Coupon on the present Bonds, due x May, 1898, namely, £6 per Bond, with 
interest thereon at ~~ cent. per annum to be likewise paid in cash as soon as 
practicable after the Plan is declared operative; or, if the holder so desires, such 
Coupon will be purchased by a Syndicate for cash as soon as the Bond has been 
deposited, but not after 22 July, 1898, at its face value, with interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to 
yous will you_ please sign the ‘‘ Assent” which may be obtained at the offices of 

essrs. J. S. _Morgaa & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and return it with 
the least possible delay to them. 

J. S. MORGAN & Co. 


LonDOoN AND New York, 22 June, 1898. J. P. MORGAN & Co. 


To THe Ho_pers oF CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER THE BONDHOLDERS’ 
AGREEMENT DATED 17 JuLy, 1897. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY'S: 


FIVE PER CENT. BONDS DUE 1897, SECURED BY “CHICAGO 
DIVISION” MORTGAGE OF 29 MAY, 1897. = 


REFERRING to our Circular of 22 July, 1897, in which the holders of the above 

described bonds were invited to deposit them, so that all necessary steps might be 
taken for the protection of their imterests, we have now to state that a Plan has been 
issued for the reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
___This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Baltimore and Ohio 
“Chicago Division” Bonds. The.terms thereby secured for them are entirely satis- 
factory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the bonds we represent 
should be deposited under said Plan, 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 17 July, 1897, under which your bonds 
are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (sub-division 6 thereof), it 
is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indicated that we shall have 
the Assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of the above-named certificates. 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Baltimore and Ohio 
“Chicago Division” Bondholders is, for each £200 Bond :— 

100 dols. in new Prior Lien 3% per cent. Gold Bonds due 1925 (equal at 4°8666 to 
10°27 dols. per cent.), bearing interest from 1 July, 1898. 
1070 dols. in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds due 1938 (equal at 
4°8666 to 109’93 dols. per cent.), bearing interest from 1 July, 1898. 
100 dols. in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Certificates (equal at 
4°8666 to 10°27 dols. per cent.). 
4i00 dols. in cash, on completion of the reorganization, for interest to . 1898. 
e Coupons on the present Bonds, due 1 December, 1897, and 1 June, 1898, 
namely, £10 per Bond, with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum, to be likewise 
ar in cash as soon as practicable after the plan is declared operative ; or, if the 
older so desires, such Coupons will be purchased by a Syndicate for cash as soon as 
the Bond has been deposited, but not after 22 July, 1898, at their face value, with 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 
f you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to 
you, will you please sign the ‘‘Assent” which may be obtained at the offices of 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and return it with 


the least possibie delay to them. 
J. S. MORGAN & CO, 


Lonpon AND NEw York, 22 June, 1898. J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


To tHe Hotpers oF CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER THE BONDHOLDERS AGREE- 
MENT, DATED 1 NOVEMBER, 1897. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS, 


IssUED UNDER MORTGAGE DATED 19 DgcemBeER, 1887. 
(Known as Bonds of 1988.) 


REFERRING to our Circular of 1 November, 1897, in which we invited the holders 
of the above-described bonds to deposit them, so that we might take all necessary 
steps for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a Plan has been 
issued for the reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Consolidated Bonds. 
The terms thereby secured for them are entirely satisfactory to us, and we feel that 
= a be to you, and that the bonds we represent should be deposited under 
said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 1 November, 1897, under which your 

mds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6 
thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indicated that we 
shall have the Assent of 75 per cent. in amount of the holders of the above-named 
Certificates, 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Consolidated Mortgage 
bondholders for each present bond of 1000 dols. with all uapaid coupons or interest 
is substantially — 

1050 dols. in new Prior Lien 3} per cent. Gold bonds due 1925, bearing interest 
from July, 1898. 
125 dols. in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold bonds due 1948, bearing interest 
from 1 July, 1898. . 4 
85 dols. in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates, 
2085, in Cash, on completion of reorganization, for interest to 1 July, 1898. 
Or, at the option of depositors (to be signified within 60 days after the Plan shall 
actually be issued), 
1,100 dols. cash for principal, together with cash for all accrued interest to time of 
payment, such payment to be made upon the Plan being declared operative. 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to 

Re will you please sign the “ Assent ” which may be obtained at the offices of 
essrs. J. P. Morgan &Co., 23 Wall Street, New York, and return it with the least 
Possible delay to them. eae 
Holders of our certificates desiring to accept the cash offer for the principal of the 


bonds ‘represented thereby, will please so signify at the foot of the Assent. In all 
other cases we shall understand that they elect to accept the new securities for the 
principal of the present bonds. J. P. MORGAN & CO 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
New York, 22 June, 1898. BARING, MAGOUN & CO. 


Having jointly made an issue of the above-described bonds in this market, under 
date of 15 May, 1888, simultaneously with that made in New York by our respective 
representatives, who have signed the above circular, we strongly recommend all 
holders of certificates for such bonds to Assent to the terms pr for the bonds 
under the Plan of ey op re Signed ‘‘ Assents” may sent to Messrs. 
J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

. S. Morcan & Co. 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. 


Lonvon, 22 June. 1898. Barinc Broruers & Co., Limited. 


To THe Hotpers oF CERTIFICATES ISSUED UNDER THE BONDHOLDERS' 
AGREEMENT DATED 15 JULY, 1897. 


PITTSBURGH & CONNELLSVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


SIX PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS DUE 1926, 
AND GUARANTEED BY THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


REFERRING to our circular of 22 July, 1897, in which the holders of the above 
described Londs were invited to deposit them so that all necessary steps might be 
taken for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a plan has been 
issued for the re-organization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, includ- 
ing the railroad and property of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company. 

This plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville Consolidated Bonds. The terms thereby secured for them are entirely 
satisfactory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the bonds we 
represent should be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 22 July, 1897, under which your 
bonds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6 
thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indicated that we 
shall have the assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of the above-named 
certificates, 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville Consolidated Mortgage bondholders is, for each £200 bond : 

1025 dols. in new Prior Lien 34 per cent. Gold Bonds due 1925 (equal at 4°8666 to 
105°31 dols. = cent.) bearing interest from 1 July, 1898. 
120 dols. in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds due 1948 (equal at 4°8666 to 
12°33 dols. per cent.) bearing interest from x July, 1898. 
200 dols. in new, 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates 
(equal at 4°8666 to 20°55 dols. per cent.) 
297%; dols. in cash, on completion of the re-organization, for interest to 1 July, 1898. 
he coupons on the present bonds, due 1 July, 1897, and January, 1898, namely : 
&12 per bond, with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum to be kewise aid in 
cash as soon as practicable after the Plan is declared operative ; or, if the holder so 
desires, such coupons will be purchased by a Syndicate for cash as soon as the bond 
has been deposited, but not after 22 July, 1898, at their face value, with interest at 
5 per cent. per annum. 
If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to 
Gu will you please sign the ‘‘ Assent,” which may be obtained at the offices of 
flessrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and return it with 
the least possible delay to them. 
J. S. MORGAN & CO. 


Lonpon anp New York, 22 June, 1898. J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


To Ho.tpers oF RECEIPTS ISSUED BY THE UNDERSIGNED FOR 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


5 PER CENT. BONDS, LOAN OF 1885. 


Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 10 April, 1896, we the undersigned 
hereby give notice that a Plan and Agreement for the Re-organization of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 June, 1898, has been prepared, and has been 
adopted and approved by us, and we hereby recommend the same for the acceptance 
of the Sesthelien. Copies of the said Plan and Agreement have been duly lodged 
at the Offices of Speyer & Co., New York, and Speyer Brothers, London, for inspec- 
tion by the holders of our receipts issued under said;Bondholders’ Agreement of 
10 June, 1896. 

The plan provides that each 1000 dols. of the above Bonds will, on the completion 
of the re-organization, be entitled to receive :— Dollars. 


In New Prior Lien 334 per Cent. Bonds... ond ons a. aa 1000 
rst Mortgage 4 per Cent. Bonds ose ose oe 
Preferred Stock Trust Certificates... ose 289 

In Cash (representing interest accrued from 1 Feb., 1898, to 1 July, 1898) 20°83 

The New Prior Lien and rst Mortgage Bonds are to bear interest from 1 July, 1898. 


Any receipt-holders who do not assent to such Plan and Agreement of Re-organ- 
ization may withdraw their bonds and coupons represented by our receipts at any 
time on or before 21 July, 1898, upon the surrender of such receipts, without expense. 
All receipt*holders who shall not withdraw their bonds and coupons on or before 
21 July, 1898, above stated shall be conclusively deemed to have assented to said 
Plan and Agreement of Re-organization, and will be bound thereby, and the under- 
signed will thereupon deposit thereunder all of suck bonds and coupons not so with- 
drawn, in exhange for Re-organization Certificates of Deposit issued under said Plan 


and Agreement. 
SPEYER & CO. 


Dated, 22 June, 1898. 


To THE Hotpers or CERTIFICATES IssUED UNDER THE BONDHOLDERS’ 
AGREEMENT OF 16 May, 1898. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1872. 


A PLAN having been issued dated 22 June, 1898, for the reorganization of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by which satisfactory provision is, in our opinion, 
made for the rights of the above Bonds, we shall deposit under the said plan all 
Bonds deposited w.th us under the Bondholders’ Agreement of the 16th ultimo, pro- 
vided that such deposit is assented to, as provided in the said Agreement, by the 
holders of Sixty per cent. in amount of our Certificates. Any holders of Certificates 
who wish to dissent must give us written notice within two weeks from 4 July next. 
Forms of assent, and copies of the plan, may be obtained from us by holders of our 


Certificates. BARING BROTHERS & CO., Liurrep. 
8 BisHopsGATE WITHIN, June 22, 1898. 


To THE HoLpEers oF C&RTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


FIRST MORTGAGE 44 PER CENT. STERLING BONDS OF 1883. 
IssUED UNDER 
Tue BoNDHOLDERS’ AGREEMENT DATED 1 OcTosER, 1897. 
A proposed Plan and Agreement for the Re-organization of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 — 1898, has been most carefully considered by 
us, under which each of the above Bonds will receive 1000 dols. New First Mortgage 
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4 per cent. Gold Bonds, and 265 dols. in New Preferred Stock in exchange for each 
£200 First Mortgage 44 per cent. Sterling Bond, 1883. We recommend the same to 
you for your prompt acceptance. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of 1 October, 1897, it is provided that if 
there sha’! be proposed to our satisfaction any Scheme of Re-organization or Re- 
adjustment, we may, with the assent (to be manifested by express approval, or by a 
failure within two weeks to express dissent), of the holders of certificates of deposit 
representing sixty per cent. in amount of the deposited bonds, come in under such 

he Plan and Agreement is deemed satisfactory by us. We request, therefore, 
your assent thereto in writing. 

Unless, within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to you and of the 
first advertisement of this notice in two London newspapers, you notify us of your 
dissent, we will presume, conclusively, that you have assented to our deposit of your 
bonds under the said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization. : 

Your bonds will accordingly be so deposited by us if 60 per cent. of the bonds with 
us deposited shall assent in writing to the deposit under said Plan and Agreement. 

If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof, in writing of 
his dissent, we will return him the bonds deposited with us upon surrender of our 
Certificates of Deposit, thus ending all future obligation to such dissenting bondholder. 

If we are not notified of your dissent within the time named, upon receipt by us in 
exchange for your bonds, of certificates of deposit issued under said Plan and Agree- 
ment of Reorganization, we will deliver the same to you, without further charge, 
upon surrender to us of our own certificates, 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression, in writing, of your assent or 
dissent. Unless notified to the contrary by you, we will deposit all coupons of 
oy bonds maturing prior to 1 July, 1898, upon depositing such bonds under 
the Pian. 

Having thus obtained for depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure terms 
of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notify you that after the expiration of 
two weeks from the mailing of this notice and first advertisement thereof, our only 
duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 1 October, 1897, will be either to return 
their bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore signified their desire to with- 
draw the same, or to surrender to such depositing bondholders as, within that period, 
shall have assented either expressly or by a failure to dissent, the certificates of 
deposit which will be issued under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, and 
if the coupons are ordered to be sold, to pay to them any cash received therefor. 

In no event will any certificates be delivered by us, saving upon return to us of our 
own certificates of deposit. 

Annexed hereto is a form of written assent to the proposed Plan and Agreement 
of Reorganization, 

It is our desire that all assenting bondholders will deliver at the earliest moment 
after the certificates have been received by us under the Plan and Agreement, their 
own certificates of deposit with us for exchange. We will be ready, after such 
exchange, to accept the certificates of deposit thus to you delivered, to be held, in 
case the Plan and Agreement shall be declared thereafter inoperative, upon the 
understanding that we will demand in lieu thereof your bonds deposited under said 
Plan and Agreement, aad shall hod said bonds under the original Agreement of 


+ October, 1897. Yours faithfully, © BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Founpers’ Court, Lonpon, E.C., 22 June, 1898. 


FORM OF ASSENT. 


As the owner of Brown, Suiptey & Company’s Certificate(s) of Deposit for 
44 Per Cent. First_ Mortgage Sterling Bonds of 1883 of the BaLTIMORE AND 
On1o Raitroap Company deposited under an Agreement endorsed thereon 
No.(s) 
deposit by Brown, SuipLey & Company, Committee of the said First Mortgage 
Sterling Bonds of 1383, covered by said Certificate, under a proposed Plan and 
Agreement for the Reorganization of the AND RAILRoAD 


Company, in accordance with the terms of said Pian and Agreement, of which a 
copy has been received. 


To tue HoLpers oF ovr CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE 4} per Cent. GOLD TERMINAL BONDS of 1804. 
IssuUED UNDER BONDHOLDERS’ AGREEMENT DATED 30 Sept , 1897. 


A provosep Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 June, 1898, has been most carefully considered by 
us, under which eacn of the above bonds will receive rooo dols. in New First Mort- 
gage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 
exchange for each rcoo dols. 44 per Cent. Terminal Bonds. We recommend the same 
to you for your prompt acceptance. 

Inder your Bondholders Agreement of 30 September, 197, it is provided that if 
there shall be proposed to our satisfaction any Scheme of Reorganization or Re- 
adjustment, we may, with the assent (to be manifested by express approval, or by a 
failure within two weeks to express dissent), of the holders of certificates of deposit 
representing sixty per cent. ia amount of the deposited bonds, come in under such 
reorganization. 

The Plan and Agreement is deemed satisfactory by us. We request therefore 
your assent thereto in writing. 

Jnless, within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to you and of the 
first advertisement of this notice in two London Newspapers, you notify us of your 
dissent, we will presume, conclusively, that you have assented to our deposit of your 
bonds under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization. 

_ Your bends will accordingly be so deposited by us, if sixty per cent. of the bonds 
with us deposited shall assent in writing to the deposit under the said Plan and 
Agreement. 

_ If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof, in writing of 
his dissent, we will return him the bonds deposited with us, upon surrender of our 
Certificates of Deposit, thus ending all future ob igation to such dissenting bondholder. 

If we are not notified of your dissent within the time named, upon receivt by us 
in exchange for your bonds, of Certificites of Deposit issued under said Plan and 
Agreement of Reorganization, we will deliver the same to you, without further 
charge, upon surrender to us of our own certificates 

e€ solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression, in writing, of your assent or 
dissent. Unless notified to the contrary by you, we will deposit all coupons of 
mas bonds maturing prior to 1 July, 1898, upon depositing such bonds under 
the Pian. 

Having thus obtained for depositing bondholders the epportunity to secure terms 
of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notify you that after the expiration of 
two weeks from the mailing of this notice and first advertisement thereof our only 
duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 30 September, 1897, will be either to 
return their bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore signified their desire to 
withdraw the same, or to surrender to such depositing bondholders as, within that 
period, shall have assented either expressly or by a failure to dissent, the certificates 
of deposit which will be issued under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, 
and if the coupons are ordered to be sold, to pay to them any cash received therefor 

In no event will any certificates be delivered by us, saving upon return to us of 
our own certificates of deposit. 

Annexed hereto is a form of written assent to the proposed Plan and Agreement 
of Reorganization. 

It is our desire that all assenting bondholders will deliver at the earliest moment 
after the certificates have been received by us under the Plan and Agreement, their 
own certificates of deposit with us for exchange. We will be ready, after such ex- 
change, tn accept the certificates of deposit thus to you delivered, to be held, in case 
the Plan and Agreement shali be declared thereafter inoperative, upon the under- 


standing that we will demand in lieu thereof your bonds deposited under said 
Plan and Agreement, and shall hold said bonds under the original Agreement of 


30 September, 1897. 
Yours faithfully, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Founpers’ Court, Lonpon, E.C., 22 /une, 1898. 


FORM OF ASSENT. 
As the Owner of Brown, Suiptey, & Company’s Certificate(s) of Deposit for 


iiiaseuendouail dols. 44 per cent. First Mortgage Terminal Gold Bonds of the BALTIMORE 
& Onto Rartroap Company, deposited under an Agreement endorsed thereon, 
I/we assent to a deposit by Brown, 


SurpLev & Company, Committee, of the said First Mortgage Terminal Gold Bondg 
covered by said Certificate, under a proposed Plan and Agreement for the Re. 
organization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, in accordance with the 
terms of the said Plan and Agreement of which a copy has been received. 


To THe Hotpers or our CERTIFICATES OF DeErosiT FOR 


THE BALTIMORE BELT RAILROAD COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, ' 
Issued under our BoNDHOLDERS’ AGREEMENT, DATED 1 NOVEMBER, 1897. 


Tue proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 June, 1898, has been most carefully considered by 
us. We recommend the same to you for your prompt acceptance. 

Such Plan provides that the property of the Baltimore Bett Railroad Company is 
to be leased to the New Company to be formed at a rental sufficient to pay interest 
at the rate of Four per centum per annum upon the Baltimore Belt Line bonds, 
The arrangement is to date from 1 July, 1898, and the payment of interest at the 
rate of Four per centum after that date is to be in full of all interest due and payable 
upon such bonds thereafter. Interest at the rate of Five per centum per annum will 
be paid up to 1 July, 1898, with interest upon overdue coupons, upon the completion 
of the reorganization. 

The Plan further provides that in consideration of the agreement to pay suck 
rental, the holders of said Baltimore Belt Line bonds shall agree that the new Com- 
ym shall have the option for five years from 1 July, 1805, to purchase said Belt 

ine bonds at par and accrued interest at any time upon sixty days’ notice of their 
intention to do so, and that if this option be not exercised within the said period the 
new Company will assume the vltimate payment of the primcipal of said bonds when 
due. The form of the proposed lease and agreement with the new Company, 
covering the arrangement, will be subject to the approval of our Ceunsel. In ordeg 
to make the arrangement effective, the helders of the Baltimore Belt Line bonds must 
present the same to be stamped, and the arrangement will not become operative 
until the holders of all such Baltimore Belt Line bonds outstanding, or suchtlesser 
amount as the Reorganization Managers or the New Company shall approve, shall 
have consented thereto and presented their bonds for stamping accordingly. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of 1 November, 1897, it is provided that if 
at any time there should arise an opportunity for arrangement or settlement con 
sidered favourable by us, we may, with the assent (to be manifested by express 
approval or by a failure within two weeks to express dissent) of the holders of our 
certificates d éeun representing 60 per cent. in amount of the deposited bonds, 
make such arrangement and settlement. 

The Plan and Agreement present an opportunity for a settlement and arranges 
ment of your claims which we deem favourable. We request, therefore, your assent 
thereto in writing. Unless within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to 
you, and of the first advertisement of this notice in two London newspapers, you 
notify us of your dissent, we shall presume conclusively that you have assented to, 
the proposed arrangement and to the stamping of your bonds as assenting thereto, as 
provided by the proposed lease and agreement above mentioned. 

Your bonds will accordingly be so presented by us for stamping if 60 per cent. of 
the bonds deposited with us shall assent in writing to the proposed arrangement, and 
the same shall become operative by the assent of the requisite amount of outstanding 
bonds as above stated. 

If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof in writing of 
his dissent, we shall return him the bonds deposited with us upon surrender of our, 
certificates of deposit, thus ending all future obligation to such dissenting bondholder. 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression of your assent or dissent. 

Having thus obtained fur depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure terms 
of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notify you that after the expiration of 
two weeks from the mailing of this notice and the first advertisement, our only duty 
under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 1 November, 1897. will be either to return ther 
bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore signified their desire to withdraw 
the same, or to surrender to such depositing bondholders as within that period shall 
have assented, either expressly or by failure to dissent, the deposited bonds duly 
stamped as assenting to the proposed arrangement. In no event will any securitie® 
be delivered by us save upon the return to us of our own certificates of deposit. 

Annexed herete is a form of written acceptance of the proposed arrangement 

In case the proposec lease and agreement should not become operative, the 
deposited bonds will not be stamped, and we shall hold the same under the origi 
agreement of 1 November, 1897. BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO. 

Founpers Court, Lonpon, E.C., 22 June, 1898. 


FORM OF ASSENT 
First MortGace Five per cent. Gotp Bonps orf THE BAttTimore BELT 
Rai.roap Company, DATED 16 SEPTEMBER, 1390, BONDHOLDERS’ 
AGREEMENT, 1 NovEMBER, 1897. 
As the Owner(s) of Messrs. Brown, Suiprey & Company's Certificate(s) of 
Deposit for First Mortgage Five per cent. Gold Bonds of the BALTIMORE 
Rar-roap Company, deposited under an agreement endorsed thereon 


of bonds, assent is given to the 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 


DIVIDEND No, 15. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of 150 °/, (One 
Hundred and Fifty per cent.) has been declared payable to Share- 
holders registered at the close of business at ONE o'clock on SATURDAY 
9 JULY, 1898, and to the holders of Coupon No, 8 attached to SHARE 
WARRANTS TO BEARER. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from 11 to 16 July, both days 
inclusive. The WARRANTS will be despatched to registered European 
Shareholders from the London Office as soon as possible after receipt of 
final returns from Johannesburg, and will probably be in the hands of 
Shareholders about 13 AUGUST. 

ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
23 JUNE, 1898, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 


38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Sasurday, 25 June, 1898. 
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Burlington Company 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 
H.IL.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 

H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 

H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &c, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest| and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, w. 
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‘The “PATTISSON” 
Hygienic Cycle Saddle 


ADOPTED Ae REMOVES THE 
ONE 
AS* STANDARD J GREAT DRAWBACK 
a OF CYCLING. 
ViIZ., 
PERINEAL 
Elswick Cycles Co., Ltd., 


PRESSURE, 
Swift Cycle 


Co., Ltd., 
John Griffiths 
Cycle 
Corporation, 
Ltd., 

&c. &c. 


AND GIVES 


Comfort, 


LAST LONGEST. 


HUMBER CYCLES 
Are not for an age but for all time. 


ad 
Gd 
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GD 
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From AN AGENT: 


‘The Saddle suits splendidly, in fact, the gentleman would have 
had to give up ri if he had not got one.’ 


incontestable proofs of superiority. y 


A Few '97 PatTern Macuines at ridiculously 
low prices to clear. 


From A LADY: 


‘* The Saddle has enabled me to ride very much farther than I could on apy 
other I have tried ; and I have tried many.” 


CATALOGUB 
AND NAME OF NEAREST AGENT 


sent on application to 
32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.Cc. 
West Enp Acency: 86 New Bonp Sr., W. 


BricgHton Deport : 66-68 Preston St. 


The British ‘‘ Pattisson” Hygienic Cycle Saddle Co., Ltd., 


HUMBER & GO., Lro, 


86 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Cycle Repairing and Enamelling Works : 


BLENHEIM ST., BOND STREET, W. ety GS wd GD 


The Unique position of Humber Cycles is an 
AND Od evidence of the survival of the fittest ; the name 
Humber coupled with the quaint trade mark are 


ENORMOUS DEMAND. 


There can be no surer sign of popularity than the enormous demand __ over the Country for 


LIPTONS’ DELICIOUS TEAS 


They are appreciated everywhere for their delicate flavour and exquisite aroma, and undoubtedly have attained the pinnacle of fame. 


LIPTONS’ DELICIOUS TEAS. MILLIONS DRINK THEM DAILY. 


Millions of people are daily drinking and enjoying these delicious Teas, fresh from tne sweet-scented Island of Ceylon. Liptons own some of the 

most famous estates in Ceylon, which cover thousands of acres of the best tea-growing land, including such well-known gardens as Dambattenne, 

Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, Gigranella, Karandagalla, Daminatenne, Oakfield, and 
Nahakettia, in connection with which several thousand natives are constantly employed, 


BUY FROM THE GROWERS. 
LIPTONS’ TEAS ROYAL APPOINTMENT. Liptons’ Delicious Teas are sold at 


HAVE THE the following prices only. 
LARGEST SALE LI PTO N 5 art Finest es PER LB. 
IN THE WORLD. No higher price, 
It is beyond doubt that Liptons’ Delicious Teas o " 
Rich, Pure, and Fragrant. 


have no rival for the above title. All other com- Fig 


itors have long since been out-distanced, and day (te * 
day the gap becomes greater, just as the tea- | Tea Merchant by Special Appointment 
drinking |e find that they are able to get an ideal TO 1 and 
Tea to suit the water TY TH EEN Per = Lb. 
in which they reside, giving at once a lo 
hey rede, giving once ot | HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


it ‘Lea. 


DELICIOUS TEAS. 


SUNNY CEYLON.—Visitors to this beautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see over Liptons’ Tea and Coffee Warehouses, Maddema 
Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Those desirous of going up country are also welcome to visit Liptons’ Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Estates, 
situate high up in the hills, where some of the finest Tea can be seen growing at an altitude of about 7000 feet above sea level. 

POPULAR IN INDIA.—The enormous sale of Liptons’ famous Teas all over India and the East is a further proof of their excellence over all others, 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENT.—Lipton has been specially appointed Tea and Coffee Merchant to his Excellency the Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. . 


LI PTO N LT Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Planters, Ceylon. BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
"9 The Largest Tea, Coffee, and Provision Dealers in the world. THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
CHIEF OFFICES: CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Ceylon Offices and Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses—PRINCE STREET and MADDEMA MILLS CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 
Indian Offices and Shipping Warehouses—HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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